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APOLOGIA 


Whether the physician, from the peculiar nat- 
ure of his calling, has a better chance than 
the average man to gain special insight into 
the needs and questions of the day, must be 
decided by those who care to read the follow- 
ing pages. If the decision is in the negative, 
the author must consider it as due rather to 
his individual failure than to the general prin- 
ciple he has tried to emphasize—namely, that 
the public may and can get from the medical 
profession much more than the mere healing 
of their physical ills. An understanding of the 
physical basis of life cannot help throwing a 
strong light upon the mental, moral, and so- 
cial aspects of living. 

To gain the benefit of this enlarged knowl- 
edge, some demand must be made for it. A 
community usually gets as high a class of pro- 
fessional service as it calls for or deserves. It 
1s hoped that these few essays may, at least, 
encourage the layman and stimulate the phy- 
sician to find more of an outlet in what may 
be considered the broader possibilities of their 
relations. , 

Our time has no lack of guides or interpret- 
ers, each emphasizing the form of truth that 
appeals to hun. We are mstructed in the sim- 
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ple as well as in the strenuous life. Both mes- 
sages are desirable, but 1f we can lay more 
stress upon the thoughtful life we will be apt 
to include the segments of truth thus admira- 
bly brought out. The physician has unusual 
chances to study the problems of the individ- 
ual and of the community. In an address by 
Sir Conan Doyle, he is recently reported as 
saying: “There was a time when a young 
man who was going to do anything m the 
world was passed mechanically through the 
bar. I believe the time will come when the sim- 
ilar young man will be passed through medi- 
cine, because I know no other means by which 
he could get to the fundamental and absolute 
facts of life.” 

Some correct knowledge of the stirring 
problems of common life is necessary in order 
to see them in their true proportions, as well 
as to occupy a hopeful view-poimt. The com- 
plexity of a question 1s no proof that it 1s in- 
capable of solution, even if the efforts in this 
direction are largely tentative. 

In the arrangement of the subjects, the 
questions that are largely the concern of so- 
ciety are first considered, and then those that 
particularly affect the individual. Parts of the 
chapters on Inequality, The Unfit, Poverty, 
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Education, and Religion first appeared in the 
“Popular Science Monthly,’ “The Forum,” 
the “North American Review,’ and “The 
Arena.” They have, however, been largely 
changed in form, and extended along certain 
lines. The author expresses his thanks to the 
periodicals mentioned for allowing him to use 
the material in this volume. 
Henry DwicHt CHAPIN. 
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mm 1O the thoughtful mind, the 

mi} complexity of modern life is 
constantly raising questions 
that are exceedingly difficult 
to answer. The importance 
and far-reaching results of 
a proper solution of many 
questions of the day are ever before those who 
aim to be fairly conscientious in living. Who 
can give the best aid in the solution of these 
vexing questions? or who can even state the 
problems clearly, with a rigid separation of real 
from imaginary difficulties? It is obvious that 
this requires a pretty fundamental knowledge 
of human nature on its physical as well as on its 
mental and moral sides. Two general classes 
of people may offer advice: First, those who 
are supposed to lead a thoughtful life, such 
as college professors, clergymen, lawyers, and 
publicists, the class known in France as the 
“Intellectuals” ; second, the practical workers 
of the world, such as those engaged in busi- 
ness, manufacturers, or men of affairs. It is 
not here denied that much wisdom can be de- 
rived as to the conduct of life from both of 
these two general classes, but it is just as true 
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that each tends to be one-sided, as the points 
of view are so different. The first class is apt 
to consider questions in an unreal, hypotheti- 
cal sort of way that is out of touch with the 
actual life of the world; the second, absorbed 
in the physical or commercial work of the 
time, may not see questions in their true re- 
lations and broad prospective. jLet it be sug- 
gested that light might often be sought from 
another source, that frequently combines the 
opportunities of these two general types of 
thought and activity, namely, the physician. 
The medical profession should afford oppor- 
tunity for broad and candid judgment upon 
many problems of life, since it touches hu- 
manity in close and many-sided relations, 
dealing with all classes, drawing experience 
from the poorest in swarming tenements and 
hospitals, as well as from the better favored 
in homes of ease. Certainly the physician, if 
any one, sees life as it actually is, and not as 
it is supposed to be when seen from the stand- 
point of different individuals or classes./ Hu- 
manity is observed in all its relations, stripped 
of illusions and imaginings and on the bed- 
rock of truth. From the very nature of the 
case, the doctor sees things on the inside, 
from behind the scenes, with many of the 
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stage properties that deceive the onlooker left 
out. He often is, in a very real way, back of 
those who are in the centre of the stage, but 
he himself is rarely in the lime-light. This very 
absence of glare enables him to see the actors 
and surroundings in the drama of life as 
they really are. Jf a philosopher, he will not 
value overmuch the temporary blame or 
praise of the crowd; for the doctor’s work is 
quiet and unseen, as far as the public is con- 
cerned. His best labors are exhausting, and 
often heroic, but he is sustained by no ap- 
plauding audience. Perhaps his work leads 
him out at all hours of the night, in undue 
danger and storm, or exposes him to mani- 
fold risks of infection from repulsive or con- 
tagious diseases, but it is all taken as a matter 
of course. What is simply habit with him, of 
which he thinks nothing, would be hailed as 
heroic if attempted by a man in any other pro- 
fession. The multiplicity of calls constantly 
being made upon him give abundant chances 
for seeing the needs of both individuals and 
communities. If the former have peculiar 
needs and idiosyncrasies, so have the latter ; to 
understand one, is to throw light on the other. 

As we look out upon life we are oppressed 
by its complexity, uncertainty, and the hard 
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conditions of living. Questions of all kinds 
seek an answer, but positive and satisfactory 
answers are hard to give. While no panaceas 
are offered, a thoughtful consideration will 
often throw some light on confusing prob- 
lems, and at least show how evils may be lim- 
ited if they cannot be altogether avoided. The 
physician must see that not a few of the mis- 
fortunes of life are clearly preventable, per- 
haps being due to ignorance or thoughtless- 
ness at the time of their inception. Prevention 
is always better than attempt at cure. But true 
prevention requires a knowledge of all the 
conditions present as far as they may be 
known In discussing some of these life ques- 
tions, if apparent contradictions appear, it 
must be borne in mind that it is difficult to 
present one truth strongly without trespassing 
on some other truth. It is to be confessed that 
the more one sees of social and individual 
problems the less one is inclined to dogmatize ; 
hence the questions will here be suggestively 
treated. The principal question of importance 
is that of causation. It is better to carefully 
study causes, with an eye to future preven- 
tion, than to dissipate too much energy in 
merely struggling with effects. Every prob- 
lem must find its sanest solution in a study of 
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the laws of individual and social health, and 
the ability to live according to these laws 
is the first condition of vigorous existence. A 
healthy society must have, as a prerequisite, a 
healthy body of units to compose it. This is 
the fundamental contention of the present 
work. 

Finally, let us remember that these ques- 
tions are pressing. They are not merely aca- 
demic abstractions. They involve flesh and 
blood. The development of the individual and 
his relation to social questions constitute prac- 
tically the whole conduct of life. 


“ Knowing ourselves, our world—our task so great, 
Our time so brief—’tis clear 1f we refuse 
The means so limited, the tools so rude 
To execute our purpose, life will fleet, 
And we shall fade, and leave our task undone.” 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


PNEQUARIDY: THE OURSTION, OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


PNeOUALL EN ii OUBRSTION OF 
RTUNITY 

none |TTE question of the hour is 
\| the social problem. It is evi- 
dent that in the present state 
of society many are hopeless- 
ly worsted in the effort to 
gain not a competency, but 
a moderate sustenance. Nu- 
merous irrelevant causes and cures are con- 
stantly being proclaimed for this glaring evil, 
frequently leaving the essential causes un- 
touched. The mutterings of discontent heard 
on all sides have their basis largely in the be- 
lief that the fault lies in a friction resulting 
from an artificial order. Now, economic laws 
are largely, at bottom, the outcome of physio- 
logical laws and conditions. Assuredly, laws 
of nature are fundamental and must underlie 
economic laws; the latter may be modified, 
but not essentially altered, by artificial social 
relations. Certain reformers are fiercely at- 
tacking our social system as the real cause of 
misery, entirely overlooking the fact that so- 
cial conditions are principally the resultant of 
individual characteristics of which they are 
but the aggregate. As long as these remain 
unchanged, society may be repeatedly disin- 
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tegrated, but the same abuses will as regular- 
ly spring up. Those who are demanding more 
social equality must first see to it that there is 
more individual equality. It is a favorite corol- 
lary of our political system that all men are 
born equal. Unfortunately, legal equality is 
not physiological equality. In fact, there is 
no such thing as equality. Much of the rest- 
lessness of the age is the endeavor to institute 
formulas and laws of equality, while no real 
equality exists. 

Two stupendous factors are present in all 
life, physical as well as mental: heredity and 
environment. These all-controlling influences 
are present, for good or evil, in varying pro- 
portions in different lives. With the genera- 
tion of life, heredity, whose mysterious ef- 
fects we must recognize without altogether 
understanding, has done its best or worst for 
the beginning existence; its potency has been 
in the past, acting through long reaches of 
time. With commencing life comes in the new 
element of environment, as the complement of 
heredity, to enhance the evil trait, or perhaps 
obliterate it; too often to sow the seeds of 
physical and mental weakness in a constitu- 
tion that was given a healthy start. To insure 
correct environment and habit, particularly in 
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the early years of life, is of vital importance 
to the well-being and efficiency of the individ- 
ual. This, unfortunately, is not, and in some 
cases cannot, be done. Hence the fearfully un- 
equal physical, mental, and moral equipment 
of mankind, with the resulting social order 
that allows the minority to have too much, the 
majority too little, of the world’s necessities 
and comforts. 

The all-important question is this: How are 
the present conditions of society helping and 
how hindering a successful struggle on the 
part of many of its members? How far do 
they tend to cripple the best development of 
life? A brief glance at the varying conditions 
that make for individual and social inequality 
may be of interest. 

1. UNEQUAL PuHysicAL DEVELOPMENT.— 
As a rule, the more bodily vigor a person pos- 
sesses the better will be his chance of getting 
on in the world. Many people fail because 
they have not the physical strength for pro- 
longed and_ successful effort. What fair 
chance, then, has a child beginning life in an 
over-crowded tenement-house, all of whose 
bodily functions are from the first contami- 
nated? The cells, of which the human body is 
but an aggregate, might at this time by 
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healthy surroundings and physiological living 
have marked upon them an impress of lasting 
vigor; by foul air and improper nourishment 
they likewise may have sown in them the seed 
of an early degeneration. After a large hospi- 
tal and dispensary experience, the writer has 
no hesitancy in saying that a large proportion 
of children brought up in the tenement-houses 
of New York are, in a greater or less degree, 
affected by a constitutional taint, usually scrof- 
ulous or rachitic.* Such a vicious condition 
grows by what it feeds upon. Each generation 
will get worse from the addition of hereditary 
influences to the faulty environment, unless 
something is done to check these evils. It is 
not difficult to see what will result in a com- 
munity if a large proportion of its inhabitants 
are, by reason of their physical organization, 
seriously handicapped in the struggle for ex- 
istence. The dirt and discomfort in the midst 
of which thousands live at our very door 
would astound many persons among our bet- 
ter classes, who are always wondering at the 
shiftlessness of the poor. A suggestive paper 
recently read before one of the medical socie- 
ties shows the large influence that bodily com- 


* A disease accompanied by softening of the bones and 
various deformities. 
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fort has in lowering the death-rate. The same 
conditions that can influence mortality among 
the poor are also operative in curtailing their 
efficiency and usefulness. In England this 
question has come up for serious considera- 
tion, owing to the physical deterioration ob- 
served in candidates for the army. The blight- 
ed, stunted condition of the poor of London 
has been described by the author, Jack Lon- 
don, who spent the summer of 1902 investi- 
gating the “under world” of that city. What 
he saw is narrated in “People of the Abyss.” 
The present writer spent a summer a few 
years earlier in studying the same scenes in 
that locality, and he came to the conclusion 
that, so far as overcrowding and general hous- 
ing are concerned, the lower East Side of New 
York is in a worse condition than East or 
South London. This judgment is based on 
comparative observations in both places. 

2. UNEQuAL MENTAL DEVELOPMENT.— 
Some of our modern materialistic philosophers 
would have us believe that mind is exclusively 
a function of the body, a sort of secretion of 
the brain. While this conception may not com- 
mend itself to all, it certainly is true that mind 
acts through nervous organization, the integ- 
rity of which stands in a direct relation to the 
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most efficient mental manifestation. In the 
physical growth of man a completely devel- 
oped brain is the highest type of organization. 
The normal action of the brain is much modi- 
fied by the health or disease of the nervous ele- 
ments, which are constantly affected by the 
condition of the vital organs. As a rule, there- 
fore, an efficient mind is an accompaniment of 
a well-acting body. It is true that brute 
strength is frequently seen accompanied by 
signs of only inferior mental life, but in such 
cases the evolution of the higher nerve centres, 
together with proper education. of the mind, 
has been in abeyance for generations. 

In the intensely close competitions of the 
present day, a certain mental acumen is abso- 
lutely necessary to attain any measure of suc- 
cess. The man who has not the mental equip- 
ment to figure a close bargain will as inevitably 
succumb to one who can, as the bird with the 
longest beak or strongest claws will vanquish 
its weaker antagonist. The physically and men- 
tally weak inevitably yield before the law of 
the survival of the fittest in our modern civili- 
zation. This law may be more immediately ap- 
parent in its action on physical than on men- 
tal life, yet it is as real in one as in the other 
sphere. Hereditary taint and bad hygienic 
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surroundings produce in many such a condi- 
tion of weak lungs as to develop, by the ex- 
posure to certain germs, the disease known as 
consumption. Death results, and such people 
die because their lungs are not fit, or strong 
enough, to survive in the conditions of their 
environment. Our dispensaries and hospitals 
are crowded with such unfortunates, who are 
bound to succumb, sooner or later, to this un- 
erring natural law. Persons with vigorous 
lungs, who can do the world’s work under 
conditions that destroy the former class, are 
living examples of a physical survival of the 
fittest. But there is just as much a mental as 
a physical exemplification of this law. The 
dull wit cannot be made to accomplish that 
which is easily done by the acute mind— 
cannot live the same life. The man who 
digs a canal, must, in order to do the only 
thing within his capacity for earning a liv- 
ing, become the tool of the mentally fitter 
man—the engineer—who has the intellectual 
skill to plan such a work. Disgusted at the in- 
equality of his lot, the laborer will often 
strike down the man whose mental superiority 
makes possible the earning of his bread. A 
state or society might as well decree that the 
man with the strong lungs should not live any 
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longer than the one with the weak lungs, as 
attempt to restrain the fertile, active mind, and 
limit its performance by the capacity of the 
dull brain. 

Recognizing these facts, we should, how- 
ever, strive to find out the preventable causes 
of mental as well as of physical inferiority. 
The child from the swarming tenement-house, 
after a desultory and unpractical schooling, is 
quickly transferred to shop or factory, where 
the struggle of life must be begun on a pitiably 
insufficient physical and mental training. A 
practical, industrial education does not appear 
to be within the conception of our public 
schools. This is just the line of education that 
would make them useful to the poor. We are 
hearing much at present of the dignity of man- 
ual labor, but work of the hands, unless in a 
measure directed by the head, is rather a lame 
accomplishment. Workingmen often show an 
inability to get along because they have not 
sufficient equipoise to direct their affairs prop- 
erly as well as their work. They are contin- 
ually being victimized by political manipula- 
tors and social quacks from this cause. Social 
conditions that keep men and women hopeless- 
ly toiling all their lives on one low plane are 
lamentable, but biological laws show us that 
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heredity and a terribly unfavorable environ- 
ment have of necessity in many cases preclud- 
ed the physical and mental acuteness necessary 
to reach a higher level. 

3. UneguaL Morat DEvVELOPMENT.—In 
character, no less than in body and mind, do 
we see vast differences among men. From the 
perfect activity of a well-balanced will to the 
uncertain energy of a vacillating character 
there are innumerable variations. Such grada- 
tions do not stand in any ratio to intellectual 
culture. Moral power depends largely upon 
material and social environment. It does not 
flourish with filth or famine. Self-respect, that 
fundamental necessity for the higher attri- 
butes, cannot well exist in rags and dirt. 
Moral rectitude is with difficulty conserved 
when the contact of individuals is too close. 
The excessive over-crowding so often seen 
in the tenements of great cities is as destruc- 
tive of virtue as of physical health. One can 
easily appreciate the preponderating influence 
of heredity in the manifestation of will-power 
and kindred phenomena. Two individuals may 
start in life apparently with equal chances and 
hindrances. One succeeds, the other fails. One 
is stimulated by difficulties, the other is dis- 
heartened and conquered by them; one has in- 
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herent possibilities in his nature that are 
utterly absent in the other. The mysterious 
potentialities of different natures are often 
more easy of recognition than of explanation. 

There are many peculiar and diverse ways 
in which the action of the moral nature is ex- 
hibited, according to its development in hu- 
man affairs. Thus some men display most ex- 
emplary conduct in certain relations of family 
and society, but show an utter absence of the 
moral sense in dealing with competitors. 
There are, unfortunately, at the present time 
too many object-lessons exemplifying a 
strangely irregular moral development. Men 
who calmly exhibit the greatest depravity in 
pushing schemes for their own interest, reck- 
lessly bribing officials or buying legislators, 
may yet show apparently the record of a most 
proper private life. A man who wrecks a bank, 
thereby spreading distress and ruin, is found 
to be the kindest of fathers. The evil done by 
forcing a corner in the market that will put 
some of the necessaries of life beyond the 
reach of the needy multitude cannot be com- 
pensated for by subscribing to a charity. Rail- 
road wrecking and dishonest speculation form 
an incongruous mixture with benevolence. 
Qualities that are subversive of all civic vir- 
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tues and tend to the very disintegration of so- 
ciety, appear to flourish by the side of a sort 
of goodness, finding expression, perhaps, in 
one or two directions. 

The faculty of the mind, as well as the or- 
gan of the body that is used the most, under- 
goes the highest development and works with 
preponderating efficiency. If there is an ab- 
sence of a properly regulated human and 
moral feeling to hold a check on such exces- 
sive keenness, the results are unfortunate. 
The over-development of acquisitiveness and 
the under-development of certain moral fac- 
ulties have enabled individuals to distance 
competitors and crowd better men to the wall. 
Some men have too high a sense of honor to 
compete successfully with others not so en- 
dowed. Doubtless many of the shiftless and 
lazy like to consider that they are too honest 
to succeed, but this is often true of better men. 
Intense selfishness is too exclusively the main- 
spring of endeavor in our modern civilization. 
While inferior development of physical and 
mental functions keeps a large proportion of 
mankind in subjugation to the minority, the 
under-development of certain parts of the 
moral nature is actually an aid to a certain 
kind of worldly success. 
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There is, then, a direct relation between an 
individual’s heredity and environment and the 
complete soundness and efficiency of that in- 
dividual. In the struggle for existence, where 
all the conditions for successful and vigorous 
life have unavoidably been present in the poor- 
est degree, it inevitably follows that competi- 
tion with more vigorous minds and bodies 
must result in hopeless defeat. Hence the ab- 
surdity of many of the ideas advanced for the 
relief of social wrongs. Appeals are continual- 
ly made to governments to remedy this unfor- 
tunate state of affairs. But government cannot 
help or prevent the operation of natural law. 
These laws of nature have been permanently 
established by the Deity, and no set of men, 
acting temporarily as figure-heads of society, 
can alter their operation. Human life, to be 
satisfactory, must be conducted according to 
a knowledge of and in conformity with these 
laws. All that government can do and should 
do is to strive to furnish and insist upon the 
most favorable natural conditions possible for 
the people—in other words, give them the 
best chance. Beyond this, nothing can be done 
by government. It cannot alter a man’s ances- 
tors. The Scriptures, as well as the State, tell 
us to work out our own salvation. No altered 
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laws will compensate for defective knowledge 
or will-power in the regulation of human af- 
fairs. 

A man or a sect with a panacea is always 
popular. It is disagreeable to face the fact that 
the causes of many of the ills of life are com- 
plex and often difficult of removal. Universal 
specifics are thus numerous. The statement 
that people like to be humbugged is as true of 
social as of physical ills. They shift from one 
to another of the many quacks who can point 
to a single and sure road out of their troubles. 

Two leading theories have been advanced 
to reorganize society: communism and social- 
ism. Communism recognizes the evils resulting 
from the fearfully unequal distribution of 
wealth, and would force a general division. 
As human nature is now constituted, this is 
an idle conception. The wealth that is univer- 
sally distributed and equalized to-day will to- 
morrow be again in the hands of:a few. Legis- 
lators cannot prevent this unerring economic 
law due to fundamental differences in men’s 
development and equipment. Beer-garden phi- 
losophers would bring everybody to a level— 
the lowest level—sometimes exemplified by 
themselves. In the different strata of society, 
if men could only be levelled from below up in 
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physical and mental weakness and inefficiency ; 
from above down in unscrupulous sharpness 
with lacking moral sense, society would be in 
a condition of more stable equilibrium. 
Socialism, as a sentiment, is in keeping with 
the highest conception of the relation of man 
to man; as an organization it is not in correla- 
tion with the present structure and develop- 
ment of human nature. The underlying sen- 
timent of socialism justly claims that every 
man should have a fair opportunity to make a 
comfortable living and a chance to develop 
what is best in himself and family. At present 
this is impossible in many cases. It will con- 
tinue to be impossible until the weak can be 
strengthened by more favorable environment 
for a more efficient struggle in life. It is, how- 
ever, evidently time to consider whether some 
reasonable form of co-operation cannot be 
substituted for the bitter competition so waste- 
ful of human life. Has not society a right to 
check, in some degree, inordinate greed in cer- 
tain of its members? As a conception, social- 
ism is not only philosophically, but ethically 
right. It is society doing for the individual 
what he cannot well do for himself. It affords 
the opportunity to develop what is best and 
most useful in him by mutual co-operation, 
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and is the goal toward which we should 
strive. But the higher form of socialism is not 
possible when the individual character is self- 
ish and defective. An ideal socialism requires 
an ideal individualism. By developing a nobler 
individualism, we are helping to usher in a 
proper socialism. No radical alteration in so- 
cial order will be possible until human nature 
has slowly been prepared for it by a cor- 
responding alteration. Social reconstruction 
must be preceded by a reconstruction of man’s 
nature. The first tentative steps toward collec- 
tivism can best be taken by the municipality. 
Various public utilities can thus be gradually 
municipalized. The water-supply has already 
been taken over to the advantage of the peo- 
ple. This may be followed by transportation, 
lighting, heating, etc. The necessary honesty 
and economy required on the part of public 
officials call for a high standard of public mo- 
rality in the working of such a scheme. A gen- 
eral growth of social responsibility and public 
spirit is also required. 

Has modern society nothing to answer for? 
Can it calmly point to the inexorable laws of 
evolution as responsible for social wrongs? 
Assuredly not. Society must be held in a meas- 
ure responsible for the crippling environment 
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of so many of its members. The labor that is 
treated as a pure commodity, to be purchased 
in the lowest market, will be apt to sink to that 
level. The manufacturer sees in the excessive 
division of labor a way to quick profits; hence 
even pins must be made from head to point by 
different artisans. This may produce sharp 
pins, but it makes dull men, whose children 
will probably be duller still. 

Modern industrial civilization is adapted to 
make the sharp sharper and the dull duller, 
which is only another way of saying concen- 
tration of wealth and diffusion of poverty. So- 
ciety should strive to atone for its fearful in- 
equalities, not by division and alms-giving, but 
by strengthening the weak for a more success- 
ful effort. It must aid the poor and unfortunate 
by giving them a chance to help themselves. 
Giving to charities is esteemed generous; it is 
a truer generosity for the keen man of affairs 
not to ruinously undersell his less acute neigh- 


bor and thus perhaps force him to depend on | 


charity. 

Above all, no social relief that is not based 
upon essential causes can be permanently suc- 
cessful. Social reformation that is not in har- 
mony with the underlying laws of nature will 
always be a failure. It must follow in the lines 
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indicated by a logical study of the sciences of 
biology, physiology, and even of pathology. 
Social law must conform to natural law. All 
artificial adjustments only complicate existing 
troubles in leaving untouched the real causes 
of these troubles. If several men are in a boat 
that capsizes, all will struggle to reach the 
shore, but the man who cannot swim will sink, 
although all the legislatures in the world for- 
bid death by drowning. He sinks in obedience 
to a natural law, attraction of gravitation, the 
operation of which, to his destruction, he is 
not expert enough to avoid in an unaccus- 
tomed environment. If society will prevent 
such accidents, it must do it in the natural way 
of strengthening its members and by teaching 
them how to swim, plainly showing the possi- 
ble consequences of such a neglect, and not by 
issuing flats against misfortune. This is the 
natural as distinguished from the artificial 
method of dealing with a social question. A 
persistent struggle for continuous and success- 
ful life, with intervening accidents or catastro- 
phes always possible, forms the ever-present 
condition of physical as well as of social liv- 
ing. Much of our daily energy is necessarily 
expended in repairing continual bodily waste 
that the process of life entails, in fighting off 
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disease, or avoiding accidents. Life can truly 
be defined as a struggle for existence. With 
reference to life in society, Carlyle, in his 
terse, strong style, puts it thus: “No man 
lives without jostling and being jostled; in 
all ways he has to elbow himself through 
the world, giving and receiving offence. His 
life is a battle, in so far as it is an entity at 
all.” Sociology must try and determine why 
many fight such a losing battle, by seeking 
closer counsel with the laws and teachings of 
physiology. 

The lazy, inefficient, and even the criminal 
classes, are an inevitable by-product of our 
complex modern civilization. They are not ac- 
cidents, but accretions. They are developed by 
laws that it is the duty of social science to dis- 
cover and obviate, instead of indulging in idle 
moralizing. These laws must be evolved by a 
slow and patient study of social phenomena 
interpreted by biological methods. When these 
laws are understood, it will be seen that a 
sound education is the measure of relief. This 
word is used in no narrow or conventional 
sense, but meaning the development of the 
whole being in the line of the highest strength 
and efficiency of the various parts. Every ef- 
fort of the philanthropist, the social reformer, 
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and the government must be invoked to pre- 
vent degradation and degeneration in the 
poorer classes and to raise them to a better sta- 
tus. The laws of healthy development must be 
taught, and the consequences of their neglect 
in the habits of life be shown. A young man 
without resources, who will marry early and 
raise a large family in a closely populated cen- 
tre, will inevitably involve himself in poverty 
and his family in misery. Such apparent facts 
must be laid before the young in time to pre- 
vent mistakes that cannot be rectified. One of 
the unfortunate factors in the social question 
is that the poorest and often the physically 
unfittest classes are usually the most prolific, 
for which they sometimes receive needless and 
undeserved praise. 

We have lately heard much of race suicide, 
the discussion of which has been more in the 
line of sentiment than of knowledge. The 
worst form of race suicide consists in bringing 
children into the world who cannot be proper- 
ly nurtured, trained, or educated, and whose 
neglected bodies simply serve to enormously 
increase the sum-total of human suffering and 
run up the death-rate. It seems as if race 
homicide would be a better term to apply to 
this condition than race suicide. 
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It is the business and duty of government 
to do all in its power to prevent or mitigate 
any environment which all experience shows 
will produce not only physical and mental in- 
efficiency, but sufficient degradation of the 
moral sense to make criminals. To this extent 
can government properly interfere in a social 
question. It may be contended that govern- 
ment is not a philanthropic institution, and 
hence it is without its scope to consider means 
to elevate the shiftless and unfortunate. It may 
also be argued that government cannot con- 
sistently interfere even with the degradation 
of people without assuming a right to regulate 
all their affairs. Outside of all theoretical ob- 
jections, no one will deny the right and duty 
of government to look out for itself. Self-pres- 
ervation is a law that applies to governments 
as well as to individuals. Any factors that 
threaten the stability of organized society, 
threaten at the same time the very existence 
of governments. Hence, when scientific and 
hygienic laws show that certain environments 
degrade and degenerate men, they must be 
prevented, although appearing to interfere 
with the liberty of the subject. No legal shib- 
boleth must be allowed to stand in the way of 
such action. Government, in its function of 
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preserving itself and looking out for the best 
good of the majority, must prevent a minority 
from living in any way it can take cognizance 
of that plainly lessens their health and effi- 
ciency. The greatest undertaking ever at- 
tempted in this direction has been accom- 
plished by the London County Council. This 
special work consisted in clearing away a 
block of reeking slums at Bethnal Green and 
erecting a model village in their place. Fifteen 
acres of two-story rookeries were found to be 
a serious menace to the public health. The 
death-rate of the inhabitants was over 40 per 
1,000, and out of every 1,000 children born 
in the district 373 died before they were three 
years old. The houses were filled with a pop- 
ulation of the poorest class of casual laborers, 
who crowded into the dilapidated and ill-ven- 
tilated two-story brick houses. The average 
of the population was two and a quarter to the 
room, and there were more than five persons 
in 107 rooms. Some of the dwellings were sit- 
uated in damp cellars opening out into alleys 
without proper light or air. The medical offi- 
cers of health of Bethnal Green and Shore- 
ditch called special attention to this unsanitary 
tract in September, 1890, and after a careful 
examination by the medical officer of the 
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County Council a plan was submitted to the 
council for its rehabilitation, which obtained 
the sanction of Parliament in July, 1801. 
Claims were made in all for £457,000, as there 
were 714 houses to acquire and many interests 
to be bought out. The settlement of all these 
claims was a work of immense difficulty, but 
they were finally cut down to £266,000. Then 
came the labor of clearing the site and remov- 
ing the people to other quarters while im- 
provements were being made. The place is 
now laid out in broad thoroughfares fifty feet 
wide, that are flanked with trees and radiate 
from a central garden. Some of the old houses 
that were not hopelessly bad have been re- 
modelled, and new ones were erected where 
the old dwellings had been torn down. After 
rehousing the tenants in 1892, the County 
Council began by lowering the rents, but re- 
fused to permit any subletting. The dwellings 
are arranged in sets of two and three rooms, 
well adapted for the class of people they 
are intended to house. It is expected that 
the buildings on this area will give a net re- 
turn of three per cent. Probably no greater 
work has ever been accomplished by any 
municipality than the successful clearing out 
of this plague-spot in modern London. It is 
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an object-lesson of what government can do 
in the line of properly aiding the people. 

In spite of caste, society is homogeneous. 
One section cannot suffer long without affect- 
ing all. If one part is much diseased, the 
healthy part will sooner or later feel the infec- 
tion. More equable health will equalize oppor- 
tunity. Political communism is a dream of 
agitators. The toiling, weary, worsted masses 
look in vain to such a chimera. Deliverance 
must come from within. Our popular agitators 
are impatient of a few weeks’ delay in right- 
ing the wrongs of society. Reform of this kind 
that is measured by months is superficial and 
uncertain. Nature, in progressing, is prodigal 
of time, but operates with certainty and thor- 
oughness. 
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THE UNFIT: A QUESTION OF SUR- 
VIVAL 


S modern civilization advanc- 
ing along satisfactory lines 
| toward a higher develop- 

| ment? We hope and believe 
“ii so, but there are not a few 
who consider such a ques- 
tion still an open one. Both 
the pessimist and optimist can have much to 
say on either side of this problem. The forces 
at work in society are diverse and complex, 
acting like the ceaseless operation of a compli- 
cated engine that is constantly pushing on, 
throwing some up and some down, and leav- 
ing many a wreck behind. It is of pregnant in- 
terest to study the destructive factors at work 
in society that not only produce the unfit, but 
also tend to their survival. The question de- 
rives its principal significance from the well- 
nigh hopeless task of dealing with the unfit. 
Science and theology, from widely divergent 
poles, appear to reach much the same conclu- 
sion with regard to delinquents. Darwinism 
and Calvinism present about an equally hope- 
ful consideration for the unfortunates of our 
race. One says heredity and environment ; the 
other, predestination and foreordination. Both 
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suggest the witty aphorism of Dr. Holmes, 
that the proper time to begin the treatment of 
many diseases is a hundred years before birth. 

The serious thing about the defective and 
delinquent classes is not only their tendency 
to increase, but the fact that they exert a de- 
pressing or demoralizing effect on their sur- 
roundings and on society at large. One bad 
apple in a barrel will quickly extend its decay 
to the others surrounding it, and the physi- 
cally or morally diseased are apt to act in the 
same way in society. A glance at the census 
reports issued by the United States Govern- 
ment shows that the number of insane, idiotic, 
blind, and deaf-mutes tends to increase faster 
in proportion than the normal healthy popula- 
tion. Thus, in the thirty years from 1850 to 
1880 the general population a little more than 
doubled, while the number of defective per- 
sons returned was nearly five times greater 
than at the beginning of this period. The later 
reports, however, do not show as rapid a rela- 
tive increase of the defective classes. There is 
much talk about the increase of insanity in our 
day, and statistics appear to bear witness to 
the truth of such reports.* Paupers, as they 


* The following shows the ratio of insane population to 
the entire population for the whole country in different 
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are partly supported in almshouses and partly 
by out-door relief, are difficult to tabulate, but 
they require a large expenditure of public 
moneys and private charity. The accurate col- 
laboration of defectives is a task of great dif- 
ficulty. While their number is now relatively 
better known than formerly, their absolute 
number will never be as accurately tabulated 
as other parts of the community, but a study 
of statistics shows that they usually tend to 
increase relatively faster than the normal pop- 
ulation. 


years: 1860, I to 1,310; 1870, I to 1,100; 1880, I to §70. 
The proportion of insane to a million normal people was, 
in 1880, 1,833; in 1890, 1,697—a slight apparent diminu- 
tion. The census of 1900 has not yet been published for 
the defective and delinquent classes. A large proportion 
of the feeble-minded and mildly insane are never placed in 
institutions, and are accordingly not included in any census. 
The following give the last published statistics of the ratio 
of the feeble-minded in institutions to the million normal 
people: 1860, 602; 1870, 636; 1880, 1,533; 1890, 1,526. 
Insanity increases more rapidly in this country among the 
foreign-born than among the native-born population. 
Dr. Chance (Outlook, December 24, 1904) notes that in 
1900 the proportion of the native-born insane to the for- 
eign-born was as 86 to 14; in I9O1 it was as 65 to 35. 
He estimates that the maintenance of the foreign-born in- 
sane alone costs the country $10,000,000 a year, of which 
amount New York pays $1,000,000. 
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What is society to do with its horde of 
defectives? Unfortunately, it does practically 
nothing to check their production. The sources 
of the muddy stream are left untouched, while 
larger and larger reservoirs are being con- 
stantly built to collect and conserve the con- 
taminated flow. One cannot help noticing how 
this humanitarian age is abundantly equipped 
with asylums, almshouses, reformatories, and 
hospitals of all kinds. If the good accomplished 
by such agencies could be measured solely by 
the relief of suffering and cure of disease, the 
results would be nothing but gratifying. A col- 
lateral danger is in keeping alive sickly and 
defective classes, who are often as prolific as 
they are inefficient. In our civilization these 
institutions have become a necessity, but their 
abuse should be carefully guarded against. 
What is needed are homes or retreats where 
poor convalescent patients can recuperate af- 
ter their discharge from a hospital. As it is, 
such people, in a weakened condition, have no 
place to seek the needed rest, and either fall 
victims again to a former disease or become 
chronic invalids. Here would seem to be a 
more fruitful field for philanthropy than the 
building of additional hospitals. 

Above all, more of an effort should be made 
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to get at the roots of the cause than to tem- 
porize so with the effects. Municipal govern- 
ments annually devote large sums of money 
for the care of the sick, the criminal, and the 
insane, but devote little energy to investigat- 
ing and striving to prevent the conditions 
that are constantly producing these classes. 
Here, if ever, an ounce of prevention is equal 
to many pounds of cure. If a part of the money 
that is annually devoted to keeping alive the 
helpless and suffering could in some way be 
diverted toward remedying unhealthy domi- 
ciles, relieving over-crowded tenements, dis- 
sipating polluted air and foul gases, supplying 
the best food at cheap rates, educating the 
masses in the simple principles of hygienic liv- 
ing, regulating or closing the saloons, and in 
many like ways checking the sources of dis- 
ease and degeneration, this knotty problem 
would find its best solution. The way we can 
cure is by preventing. We permit conditions to 
exist that degenerate men physically, mental- 
ly, and morally, and then bring up a clumsy, 
mechanical, outside philanthropy to try and 
reform by patchwork. 

Probably one of the greatest dangers to 
organized society is found in the criminal 
classes. The laws of the production and con- 
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firmation of criminals, with their treatment, 
should be among the most thoughtfully stud- 
ied branches of political science. It is shown 
by statistics that the various grades of crimi- 
nal population are increasing more rapidly 
than the population at large.* It must be re- 
membered that a large number of actual crim- 
inals are not under confinement, and hence are 
not included in the figures showing their in- 
crease. It has evidently become a vitally im- 
portant question for decision by society as to 
the best plan to pursue toward the criminal. 
In dealing with this problem too much stress 
is popularly laid upon merely punishing the 
malefactor. Popular conceptions of the nature 
of punishment have varied widely with the 
age. The earliest enactments of penalty were, 
in form, vindictive; next, retributive; and, 
finally, as the highest conception, reformatory. 
While the State, uninfluenced either by vindic- 
tive feeling or pity, deprives the criminals of 
liberty for a time, as a measure of self-protec- 

* “The number of prisoners returned in 1880 was 58,609; 
in 1890 it was 82,329—-an apparent increase of forty per 
cent. against an increase of a little less than twenty-five 
per cent. in the population at large.” ‘‘The number of ju- 
venile delinquents in custody in 1880 was 11,468 ; in 1890 


it was 14,846; an increase of between twenty-nine and thirty 
per cent.”-—The Eleventh Census by R. P. Porter. 
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tion, it must adopt some mode of treatment 
during incarceration. The old plan consists in 
getting a certain amount of work out of them 
to aid in their support, but without making 
any effort at reform. The unexpressed idea 
appears first to get even with them, and then 
to kick them out upon society, usually to begin 
depredations again. An abnormal mental and 
moral atmosphere is diffused in such a prison, 
and a large congregation of criminals is a 
school for confirming the vicious. This is es- 
pecially true when beginners in crime are 
herded in with older and more confirmed of- 
fenders. The reformatory plan aims at the 
prisoner’s rehabilitation, so that there may be 
some hope of right behavior after release. 
This result is sought by means of physical ren- 
ovation, industrial and intellectual education, 
and general moral impression. In order to sat- 
isfactorily apply these agencies, the science of 
penology has shown that an indefinite sentence 
with a conditional discharge, including partial 
oversight after discharge is necessary. It 
is a fact proven by statistics that a large per- 
centage of criminals are defective either physi- 
cally or mentally, and have had an unfavorable 
environment. Thus, of 552 convicts carefully 
studied at the State Penitentiary for the East- 
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ern District of Pennsylvania, 263 were found 
in a condition of impaired health, and 174 
were in an unsound mental condition, 159 of 
them being inclined to grave diseases of the 
neurotic type, which tend to modify the moral, 
mental, and physical condition from bad in- 
heritance. 

Under the general system in this country, 
no attempt is made to rehabilitate them during 
confinement. Criminals are first made, to a 
certain extent, by unfortunate heredity and 
unfavorable social conditions, and then con- 
firmed by imprisonment. Weak character and 
environment bring out the unfittest elements, 
and society by its treatment hastens to provide 
for their survival. When we see that, accord- 
ing to past census reports, crime has more than 
doubled every ten years for the past half-cen- 
tury, the importance of this subject becomes 
manifest. The most practical and successful 
trial of the advanced method in this country 
is seen at the Elmira Reformatory. Here the 
prisoner goes to school and receives the need- 
ed mental and bodily training by which it is 
endeavored to form a stable base for moral 
improvement. 

In all our consideration of the defective and 
delinquent classes, more attention should be 
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given to prevention. Let our greatest energies 
be devoted to combating the conditions that 
are at work in society producing the unfit, 
rather than to providing so industriously for 
their survival. When such a class is formed, it 
should be permanently isolated from the rest 
of society. Legislation in Ohio adjudges a per- 
son an habitual criminal when convicted of a 
third offence, under which conviction he may 
be held for life. This law is based upon sound 
physiology and psychology. Such a permanent 
quarantine should be applied to all tramps, 
cranks, and generally worthless beings. Socie- 
ty must do this for protection, not punishment ; 
to avoid their contamination; and, above all, 
to prevent the propagation of their kind. Ad- 
vanced sociology will devote its principal ener- 
gy to avoiding the production of the unfit, and 
then by proper isolation see to it that they do 
not survive beyond one generation. Here lies 
the only solution of this difficult problem— 
first, prevention; next, permanent isolation. 


oven Dy The i OURS TION OF SUB- 
SISTENCE 


POVERTY: THE QUESTION OF SUB- 
SISTENCE 


GRAVE problem to-day 
confronting society is found 
in the wide extension of 
great poverty, especially in 
our large cities—in the fact 
that such a number here 
| make a pitiful failure in the 
sharp struggle for subsistence{ Many and di- 
verse are the panaceas offered to remedy this 
state of affairs, but very few are based upon a 
correct appreciation and knowledge of the op- 
eration of natural law. 7] 

Undoubtedly the trend of social develop- 
ment is toward industrial democracy, where 
natural inherited powers, as well as acquired 
ones, must assume a condition of great im- 
portance. But the equality that is assumed and 
promised in the constitution of a democratic 
state does not exist in the individuals compos- 
ing it. The most such a community can do is 
to try and afford equal opportunities to its un- 
equally equipped members. The problem of 
poverty, therefore, assumes a greater impor- 
tance in a democracy than in an absolute gov- 
ernment, inasmuch as, in the former, condi- 
tions of life are less regulated by law and 
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more by individual foresight and ability. 
Moreover, from this it is evident that democ- 
racy does not necessarily help poverty; it sim- 
ply places its conditions, to a certain extent, on 
a different basis. The natural mobility of such 
a society is at once a source of strength and of 
danger. Its strength is, that it places no arti- 
ficial bounds upon advance; its weakness, 
that pure selfishness and ambition have no 
check. From the latter it follows that the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, and consequent power, 
may remain in the hands of the minority ; and 
the freest government may present relatively 
about as much poverty as the most absolute. 
Poverty tends to be especially dangerous to 
social order under democratic institutions. 
With more freedom come greater wants and 
a greater sensitiveness to social disadvantages. 

It is interesting to observe the opposite an- 
gles at which the rich and poor look at meth- 
ods calculated in any way to relieve distress. 
In spite of the cruelly close competition so 
often seen, and of the complaints made about 
the heartless methods of trade, many of the 
more prosperous classes of society have a sin- 
cere wish to relieve and elevate the very poor. 
Exactly how to do so most efficiently appears 
to be an open question. Numbers of the poor, 
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led by theoretical thinkers, in looking for re- 
lief demand changes in fundamental economic 
laws that would require a disruption of socie- 
ty to consummate, and even a change in hu- 
man nature itself. The rich who give freely 
of their money in charity find opportunity 
for doing good in founding benevolent in- 
stitutions, endowing hospitals, establishing 
soup-kitchens, and in many similar ways. The 
line of all these laudable endeavors is more 
toward palliating the effect than removing the 
cause. 

The extent, causes, and concomitants of 
poverty should be studied by social investiga- 
tors as the most important feature of their 
work. A comparison of results on the part of 
those who approach this subject from various 
stand-points cannot fail to be of value. Rob- 
ert Hunter, in his recent work on this problem, 
states that there are probably in this country, 
in fairly prosperous years, no less than Io,- 
000,000 persons in poverty; that is to say, un- 
derfed, underclothed, and poorly housed. Of 
these, about 4,000,000 persons are public pau- 
pers. Over 2,000,000 working men are unem- 
ployed from four to six months in the year. 
About 500,000 male immigrants arrive yearly, 
and seek work in the very districts where lack 
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of employment is greatest. He estimates that 
nearly half the families in the country are 
without property, and that over 1,700,000 lit- 
tle children are forced to become wage-earn- 
ers when they should be in school. About 
5,000,000 women find it necessary to work for 
a living, and about 2,000,000 are employed 
in factories and mills. Probably no less than 
1,000,000 are injured or killed each year in 
doing their work, and he thinks that about Io,- 
000,000 of the persons now living will, if the 
present ratio is kept up, die of the preventable 
disease, tuberculosis. 

Toward the relief of these conditions, Mr. 
Hunter proposes making all tenements and 
factories sanitary; regulating the hours of 
work, especially for women and children; 
thoroughly supervising dangerous trades; in- 
stituting all necessary measures to stamp out 
needless disease and prevent unnecessary 
death; prohibiting entirely child-labor; insti- 
tuting all necessary educational and recrea- 
tional agencies to replace the social and educa- 
tional losses of the home and the domestic 
workshop; perfecting, as far as possible, leg- 
islation and institutions that aim to make in- 
dustry pay the legitimate cost of producing 
and maintaining efficient laborers; inaugura- 
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ting, on the lines of foreign experience, meas- 
ures to compensate labor for enforced seasons 
of idleness due to sickness, old age, lack of 
work, or other causes beyond the control of © 
the workman ; restricting the power of employ- 
ers to stimulate for purely selfish ends an 
excessive immigration, and thereby to beat 
down wages and increase the lack of employ- 
ment. 

It may be observed that this careful student 
has no specifics to advance as a cure of pov- 
erty, but insists largely on palliative measures 
in the direction of relief. He makes a proper 
distinction between the honest, self-respecting 
poor, who work hard to maintain a proper 
standard of living for their families, but who 
are never more than a few weeks from actual 
distress if work stops, and the paupers, who 
live from hand to mouth without making 
much effort and without apparent ambition 
for anything better. 

The first systematic study by the writer in 
reference to local conditions was made in 
1891-92. An effort was instituted to learn as 
much as possible about the life-conditions of 
600 little children treated by him at the New 
York Post-Graduate Hospital, in order to 
learn to what extent poverty and faulty sur- 
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roundings were responsible for the sickness.* 
An endeavor was first made to find out the 
earning capacity and resources of the families. 
In 88 cases the fathers were out of work; in 
176 cases the mothers as well as the fathers 
were obliged to work, while in 106 cases the 
mothers were the sole bread-winners. The 
combined earning capacities of the families 
were, in 150 cases, between $5 and $10 per 
week, and in 117 cases $5 or less per week. In 
many of the latter cases a father and a moth- 
er, with several children, were obliged to sub- 
sist on a weekly income of from $3 to $4. In 
248 cases the weekly earnings were reported 
to be very small, the exact amount being varia- 
ble or unknown. In only 85 cases was the 
earning capacity of the family more than $5 
per week. To show how poverty cramped 
these lives at the very beginning, 257 of the 
children were deprived of maternal nourish- 
ment before the proper time, and t1o1 of the 
babies had never received it at all. The usual 
cause for this was that the mothers were 
obliged to go out to work, and thus remain 
away for too long intervals to properly care 
for their infants. As a direct result, a large 
number developed rickets, which is accompa- 


* Child-Study in the Hospital, The Horum, March, 1894. 
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nied by a softening of the bones, together with 
great irritation of the nervous system. The pe- 
riod covered by these statistics did not repre- 
sent especially hard times. Very few of the 
diseases of these children were hereditary, but 
were due to the bad surroundings and faulty 
conditions of life that are coincident with 
poverty. — 

In a similar study of 1,000 cases extending 
from March, 1900, to March, 1902, the pa- 
rents of the sick children had a weekly earning 
capacity as follows: 173 families, from $1 to 
$5 ; 379, from $5 to $10; 152, from $10 to $15 ; 
12, from $15 to $20; 284, very variable or un- 
known. The cause of illness was often ex- 
plained by the condition of the domicile. Thus, 
58 families lived in only one room; 165, in 
two rooms; and most of the remainder had 
three rooms; 384 families had only one light 
room, and there were notes of 764 dark rooms, 
and 376 rooms opening solely on small air- 
shafts. 

In a final study of 700 cases, extending 
from March, 1903, to March, 1904, the family 
earning capacity is given as follows: 84 fami- 
lies from $1 to $5; 220, at $10; 112, at $15; 
48, at $20 or over; 236, as variable or un- 
known. In this series, 137 of the families had 
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only one light room; there were 287 dark 
rooms, and 117 opened on badly ventilated air- 
shafts. 

These studies, made in connection with hos- 
pital work and extending through a series of 
years, show the usual and chronic conditions 
of many people in a great city in average 
times. 

One of the saddest and most far-reaching 
effects of poverty is seen in connection with 
children. These 2,300 sick children represent 
thousands of others who are practically in the 
same circumstances; and since this is the most 
active, formative period of life, much light 
may thus be thrown on the way in which so 
many are handicapped by a defective physical 
and moral environment. Poverty and igno- 
rance kill and cripple more than disease-germs, 
or, rather, these malign conditions furnish a 
fruitful soil for the attraction and develop- 
ment of all kinds of specific poisons. The waste 
of child-life, caused largely by great poverty 
in our densely populated centres, is alarming, 
but still more disquieting is the known effect 
of these conditions upon the children who do 
not die. Of the 2,300 hospital-children, about 
one in six died, but of the rest many will drag 
through life with crippled and enfeebled con- 
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stitutions. Those who do not succumb are too 
often at the very beginning of life inevitably ° 
cramped by hunger and cold, by scanty train- 
ing and equipment, and in every way insuffi- 
ciently prepared for the pitiless competition 
that so soon awaits them in the fierce struggle 
for subsistence. Almost all of the diseases 
could have been prevented by proper diet and 
care; and yet, when brought to the hospital, 
the trouble was frequently so far advanced 
as to result either in death, or in a more or less 
permanent crippling of healthy life. This se- 
rious aspect of poverty does not receive the 
attention it deserves. One fact that emphasizes 
the poverty surrounding these children is the 
disinclination of even the poorest classes to 
leave an infant or a very young child in a hos- 
pital. 

The poor nutrition of certain classes of pub- 
lic-school children in New York has recently 
attracted attention. The Superintendent of 
Schools is reported to have said that 70,000 
children daily go to school hungry, and that a 
large number fail to learn properly because 
they are underfed. Unfortunately, it is usually 
in the poorest and most congested districts 
that the public schools are the worst and most 
unsanitary. Some years ago the author called 
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attention to the fact that the public-school ac- 
commodation was poorest in the crowded parts 
of the town, and that the life conditions of 
thousands of poor children in tenement-houses 
was bad enough without continuing the 
faulty environment in the schools.* There has 
been some improvement since then, but there 
is still much room for further advance, as the 
poorest children should have the best hygienic 
and educational attention during the few years 
they can attend school. This subject will be 
further considered in the chapter on Educa- 
tion. 

A careful study of the principal causes of 
the poverty that applies for relief has been 
made in various years by the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of New York. These causes 
have been tabulated, and the percentage of 
each cause in operation given for purposes of 
comparison. As this collection has been care- 
fully made by experts, it forms a valuable in- 
dex of the principal factors leading to great 
poverty in the periods mentioned and among 
the families applying for relief. The number 
of families studied and the periods covered are 
shown at the top of the columns. 


* Crowded Schools as Promoters of Disease.—-The 
forum, May, 1895. 
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The first period, 1893, was one of general 
hard times and wide-spread distress ; in 1896- 
g7 times were better, and 1898-99 was con- 
sidered fairly good times. A study of these 
different periods is therefore valuable for 
comparative purposes and to form a general 
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average. It is seen that lack of employment, 
sickness, intemperance, shiftlessness or ineff- 
ciency, lack of male support, and old age, are 
the leading causes in this list. There are usu- 
ally subsidiary and interacting causes, but the 
effort was here made to get at the main cause. 
Lack of employment cannot be considered as 
due only to shiftlessness and inefficiency, but 
frequently rather to industrial readjustment 
and reorganization. This industrial displace-_ 
ment, for which the individual is not responsi- 
ble, is seen where men who have been engaged 
for years in some special line of work are 
thrown out of employment by the introduction 
of machinery, by centralization of manufactur- 
ing, or by changes in public taste and de- 
mands. Such laborers either never regain any 
position, and lose heart and hope, or sink to a 
lower level of employment. As a result, their 
families either become partly dependent, or 
have to adapt themselves to a lower standard 
of living. These men in their descent tend to 
displace those occupying the lower positions, 
and, as a result, the whole series drops a peg 
until the least capable in the scale are driven 
to the wall. It is believed that the causes, with 
their frequency, given here will apply to all 
the large centres of the country. They are an 
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index of how far the causes are misfortune or 
individual deficiency, and how far due to social 
and collective conditions. Both these elements, 
individual and social, are apt to enter into the 
case. The immediate cause of need, while ap- 
pearing to be due to individual fault, may have 
as an ultimate cause some faulty social condi- 
tion. The laborer who cannot secure steady 
work is very apt to become shiftless, especially 
in the cases of industrial displacement noted 
above. Insufficient food and bad air lead to a 
craving for stimulants, and intemperance re- 
sults. In other ways, what seems to be the vice 
of the individual may really be due to defects 
in the social system of which he is a discour- 
aged and unfortunate part. 

Before leaving this subject it may be of in- 
terest to glance at the primary causes of de- 
pendency in the immigrant class now pouring 
into this country. The following figures were 
collected by the United Hebrew Charities of 
New York, representing two years’ work: 
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Main Cause of Dependency, 


Insufficient earnings, , ......0+5.\ 
No male supporto 0s. a aale bo ° 
Insanity of wage-earner.......... 
Imprisonment of wage-earner..... 
Intemperance of wage-earner..... 
Physical deterts... ios oo sis eae nis 
Lack of tools i. sie. cles ambi 
CE BRO ie cea en tiple wi nieh raion 
‘Fransportation desired... 2/6. /<.'. 4's 
Commitment of children desired... 
Legal aid desired 0) ooo. anemic « 
Release of baggage....... aisle wa'ele 
Shiftlessness 


eoceoeeeeeeereeeeeee 


Number of 
cases 
in 1903. 


Number of 
cases 
in 1904. 


2,807 
1,828 
825 
1,921 
83 


10,334 


10,924 


About half of these cases were Russian 
Jews, one-quarter Austrians, and the rest scat- 
tering, with only a little over two hundred 
classed as natives. They thus represent very 
well the conditions and causes of poverty in 
recent immigrations. About two-thirds of this 
class of immigrants settled in New York, and 
the remainder principally in other large cities. 
This class shows abundant evidence of the ig- 
norance and inefficiency that are the results of 
physical and mental ill-health. 
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What is to be the line of improvement in 
these cases? Is it to take the form of altered 
laws, or attempts at a radical change of social 
order? Denison, an English observer and 
worker, incisively remarks that no ballot, nor 
manhood suffrage, nor confiscation of prop- 
erty, will ever make an ignorant man the 
equal of an educated man. No political dodge 
can reverse the decrees of nature; no munici- 
pal law can abrogate the supremacy of mind, 
nor deliver brute matter from its eternal sub- 
jection to it. Our efforts to relieve the very 
poor or degraded must, as a beginning, take 
the form of personal effort aimed at individ- 
uals. They cannot be raised in mass by altering 
laws, any more than by preaching or talking 
at them. We waste much time in this coun- 
try boasting of equal rights. Is it not time we 
began to talk more about equal powers and 
opportunities, or the way to try and attain 
them? The inequalities of society are largely 
the result of natural forces, which is another 
way of saying that there will always be many 
grades of prosperity and adversity. It will be 
a great help, however, to appreciate the line 
in which this difficult problem can be most ra- 
tionally approached. It seems to the writer 
that public attention must be directed more 
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and more toward the means of increasing and 
preserving physical, mental, and moral health 
and vigor among the poor and unfortunate. 
While many of the causes of poverty are 
social and require collective effort, others are 
largely individual and call for personal efforts 
at relief on the part of some one. Some, at 
least, of the conditions of poverty, due to ig- 
norance of the individual, are at once largely 
preventable. Much disability comes to many 
of the very poor from their utter ignorance of 
the simplest hygienic laws. This is perhaps 
most notably seen in regard to food. Granting 
the lack of means to purchase a variety of 
food, that form of nourishment should be se- 
lected which will yield the most energy and be 
most easily digested. This is precisely what is 
not done. The most glaring instance of this is 
often seen in the diet of the very young, at a 
time when growth is extremely active. At this 
time mistakes in diet are sure to result in se- 
riously crippling growth and in lowering vi- 
tality. Such errors cannot be excused on the 
ground of extreme poverty, as the cost of 
proper nutriment—milk in some form—is less 
than that of the solid food so often substituted. 
The disease most commonly produced by this 
practice is known as rickets, which is accom- 
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panied by softening of the bones and various 
developmental changes that may very seriously 
handicap future healthy growth. An irritable 
and ill-balanced nervous system is a pretty 
constant accompaniment to this disease. At the 
author’s children’s clinic, out of I00 consecu- 
tive cases presented for treatment, 43 showed 
evidences of this taint, in addition to the ill- 
ness for which medical aid was sought. This 
unfortunate condition is brought about not en- 
tirely by unavoidable overcrowding and hard- 
ships, but largely by ignorance of the simplest 
elements of dietetics. The same disease is pro- 
duced in the well-housed children of the rich 
by the same errors of diet. Various other un- 
fortunate conditions may not be so easily ob- 
viated. A large proportion of the children of 
the poor in our great centres of population 
have scrofulous or tubercular ailments, due 
largely to foul air, over-crowding, and dirty 
surroundings. Yet care and cleanliness would 
do much to obviate even these conditions. 
One of the first essential acts in the effort 
to aid the struggle for subsistence among the 
very poor must be to try to dissipate some of 
the ignorance and shiftlessness that so often 
accompany it. The field of these efforts must 
be the individual family. All permanent relief 
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must start and end in the family. This is the 
fundamental unit and basis of society and the 
State. No institution can take the place of the 
family. The domicile must hence assume great 
importance, not only as regards the efficiency 
but also the morals of its occupants. Cleanli- 
ness, fresh air, good food, and the avoidance 
of too close a proximity of individuals, are 
alike necessities of physical and moral health. 
There are many difficulties connected with the 
subject of housing the very poor. The prob- 
lem is not so easy as it looks. Reduced to a 
simple form, it would seem as if the destruc- 
tion of bad tenements and the construction of 
good ones would settle the question. Unfor- 
tunately, the root of the problem goes deeper, 
for a change of domicile will not necessarily 
change the nature of the occupants. 

Any improvement in the domiciles must be 
accompanied by an improved development of 
the inmates. One conditions the other. The 
two must go hand in hand. Such improvement 
will be slow, as it involves undoing habits of 
life formed by years of cramped and foul en- 
vironment. Undoubtedly it is easier to be clean 
in a clean place, but the essentially dirty will 
be dirty anywhere and everywhere. The simi- 
larity between the life conditions of the poor 
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in the country and those of the same class in a 
crowded city may often attract attention. The 
same squalor, dirt, foul air, and crowding are 
seen, although with a very little trouble there 
could be in the country abundant expansion 
of the domicile and free entrance of pure air. 
A similar problem of ignorance and improvi- 
dence may confront us under the best as un- 
der the poorest of natural conditions. In the 
crowded districts of large cities, however, 
there would undoubtedly be a beginning of 
improvement in the living habits of the peo- 
ple if they could have more room and better 
ventilation. The outer surroundings of life 
not only express, but also impress, the inner 
life. The inner degradation and outer squalor 
react upon and confirm each other. In recent 
years much good work has been done in the 
direction of the housing problem, of which the 
work of the Tenement-House Commission of 
New York is a good example. 

The plan originally pursued by Octavia Hill 
in London appeared to be in the right direc- 
tion. A bad tenement was taken and gradually 
improved, somewhat according to the wishes 
and always according to the needs of the in- 
mates. Experience has shown that very radical 
improvements can gradually be wrought in 
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defective tenement-houses and still a fair rate 
of interest be paid on the investment. In gen- 
eral, the right method of proceeding is to ele- 
vate people in their own sphere before trying 
to take them into a higher one that they can- 
not fill. 

After having secured better surroundings 
for the poor and inefficient, the next step is to 
educate and develop. This affords an apparent- 
ly insurmountable obstacle. But is not this to a 
certain extent so because our methods have 
been wrong? Has there not been too much 
generalizing, and not sufficient attention to 
detail? As already noted, the individual fam- 
ily must receive more attention. The mother 
must have impressed upon her the necessity 
of cleanliness, and be instructed in the care 
of the house. She needs to learn about the se- 
lection and proper preparation of food that 
will yield the most nutrition with the least ex- 
pense. The frying-pan is the only utensil with 
which many a poor woman is familiar, while 
other methods of cooking yield more nutrition 
with less digestive effort. The housewife must 
be instructed how to make the most out of 
scanty and unpromising materials. Many use- 
ful points can be taught them about clothing 
their children. Plain sewing is an accomplish- 
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ment unknown to many a poor woman, as any 
one can feelingly testify who has been repeat- 
edly pricked by the pins used in holding their 
children’s clothing together. In these and 
many other ways poor women could be made 
more saving in their homes, greatly to the bet- 
terment and efficiency of their children. The 
line of effort is to try gradually to change 
many of their habits of life according to sim- 
ple and well-known hygienic laws. The men 
often exhibit as much want of thrift and 
thought in handling their wages as the women 
do in home affairs. Sufficient efforts are not 
made to save even a little against future neces- 
sity. Many of them require more foresight and 
self-denial. The ten thousand liquor-saloons of 
Manhattan get too much of the surplus which 
these people have over the actual necessities 
of life. There is this to be said, however, that 
bad air and poor food produce a craving for 
stimulation. Poverty is apt to produce drink- 
ing habits, just as surely as drinking is pretty 
apt to lead to poverty. It is a vicious circle. 
The poorest districts have by far the largest 
number of saloons. If the houses of the poor 
were more cheerful, and their food better pre- 
pared, doubtless the temptation to visit the sa- 
loon would be much lessened. The figures pre- 
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viously exhibited show that intemperance as a 
primary cause of poverty has been over-esti- 
mated. 

This brings us back again to the home as 
the source from which all lasting improvement 
must come. Whatever help is to be extended 
will here find a useful outlet. It will be impos- 
sible, however, to find the real needs and 
weaknesses and possibilities of the family with- 
out visiting them. If intelligent aid is to be ex- 
tended, it must follow an investigation of the 
circumstances and character of those needing 
it. Owing to frequent neglect of this plan, 
much of the large sums annually devoted to 
charity has little real and lasting effect in aid- 
ing the struggle for subsistence. Something 
more than money must be taken to the poor 
and helpless. We must bring to them knowl- 
edge, foresight, a better judgment, a stronger 
will, and to a certain extent exercise these 
qualities for them until they begin to give 
evidence in some degree of possessing them. 
We must try to fortify them for a more 
effectual struggle, and not simply tide them 
over a week of hunger. It is well to relieve 
hunger, but a poor man will be just as hungry 
to-morrow and the next day as to-day. Some- 
times about the only result obtained by the re- 
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lief of present distress is making sure its re- 
currence. 

This work of visiting and instructing the 
poor can, as a rule, be better done by women 
than by men. They have more tact and sym- 
pathy, and can accomplish results more easily 
in an informal, friendly way. If a woman ac- 
tuated by the right spirit is willing to visit a 
family regularly, much good can gradually be 
accomplished. Of course, the results will be 
very slow, but friendly instruction and advice 
can begin with the simplest rudiments of 
cleanliness and slowly enlarge in many ways. 
She can try to inculcate habits of thrift, seek 
to procure work for the idle, endeavor to have 
the children brought up in a helpful manner 
and finally taught a useful trade; in short, 
make them efficient and self-supporting. As an 
aid to intelligence, the loan of books, papers, 
and pictures will do good service, and at the 
same time make the home more pleasant. 
Such means indirectly strengthen character 
by enlarging social opportunity. Anything that 
will broaden the range of their social relations 
will be helpful to the poor. By treating them 
more as average men and women, and less as 
poor people, better results will be obtained. 
Whatever is done, must be in the line of culti- 
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vating independence and breaking up the habit 
of dependence. If the furniture is rickety, 
they should be told to mend it as best they 
may, rather than have money given to pur- 
chase new articles. A three-legged chair had 
better have a fourth leg put in as a makeshift 
than be superseded by a new one that will 
soon be equally crippled. We must not by our 
help make the poor eventually more helpless. 
The only kind of help that does good, and not 
harm, is that which leads to self-help, and this 
efficiency and self-reliance must be the slow 
growth of a personal education. 

If men and women connected with churches 
and benevolent societies would be willing 
to work in this way among the poor, the 
good results of their labors would be more 
lasting. When actually tried, the method has 
proved successful. At the close of the War of 
the Rebellion a small society was formed in 
New York to aid the poor and dependent fam- 
ilies of soldiers who had died or been crippled. 
A band of twenty-five women received under 
their care about two hundred families. Each 
worker took as many families as she felt she 
could attend to, visiting them very often, find- 
ing work for the unemployed, and furnishing 
any necessaries that would help toward self- 
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support. No aid was allowed without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the needs of applicants. 
In some cases help was withdrawn at the end 
of six months, as it was no longer necessary, 
and a large proportion of the families were 
finally established on a firmly self-supporting 
basis. Much time and thought and trouble 
were of course expended in making this work 
successful. Charity organization societies aim 
to work along similar lines. Indirectly this 
method helps the solution of a grave social 
problem—the separation of class from class. 
A knowledge of the needs, hardships, and 
temptations of those lower in the social scale 
will lead to sympathy and right help, and 
hence to the increase of feelings of human fel- 
lowship. 

Is extreme poverty a continuous necessity? 
It is largely produced, on the one hand, by cer- 
tain classes being physically, mentally, moral- 
ly, or industrially unfit; on the other, by the 
selfishness of the rich, who, by inheritance or 
acquisition, are well supplied or equipped and 
are not willing to help or strengthen the weak ; 
who may even so control the sources of wealth 
as to increase the strain of poverty. It must be 
remembered, however, that the poor and the 
rich are equally selfish, but that the action of 
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this trait in the latter class is far-reaching and 
disastrous. Out of these factors has grown up 
a strained and unequal social order, which in 
itself binds and perpetuates unfortunate condi- 
tions. The first line of improvement must be 
to educate, strengthen, and elevate, with the 
confident hope that the future will witness a 
more equable division of wealth. No uncertain 
philosophy is needed in this work. Anyone can 
engage in it, whatever his station or fortune, 
so long as others need help and strength. 
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a ea A HOPEFUL QUESTION 
fe (OEM ILLE problem of the child is 
#| the problem of the race: the 
regeneration of the latter is 
bound up with a _ proper 
treatment of the former. 
Not only from this, but on 
many other accounts, the 
child is the most interesting being in the 
world. The life of the child is, economically, 
the most valuable asset of the nation, as it has 
the longest duration in years and the highest 
possibility of usefulness. From the first dawn 
of life to full development, there is constantly 
going on a remarkable series of rapid changes 
that are not only fraught with the greatest 
interest but accompanied by the largest possi- 
bilities. It is for the latter reason a most hope- 
ful period. 

In the course of development before birth, 
the human embryo passes through various 
stages of resemblance to a similar period of 
evolution in the lower animals. In various 
earlier stages the human embryo can hardly 
be distinguished from the embryonic fish, rep- 
tile, and the lower and higher mammals. The 
human embryo, however, rapidly passes 
through these lower stages, accomplishing in 
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a few days or hours a development that re- 
quired innumerable ages for the lower forms 
of life and which represented their completed 
life achievement. The whole natural history 
of life is thus sketched and moulded in a 
growing human foetus, each step in advance 
being duly chronicled by a higher stage of ev- 
olution, the pedigree of one form going back 
to simpler previous forms. As geology can 
trace back the earlier physical conditions of 
the earth by examining various strata on the 
surface, so the biologist by studying different 
stages of growth in the human embryo can 
see traces of numberless lower forms of life 
that have long since vanished, each, however, 
making its humble contribution to the ascend- 
ing scale. All of these phantom lives have had 
their share, infinitesimal though it be, in form- 
ing the acme of animal life—the human em- 
bryo. 

As growth progresses the immature human 
being rapidly advances from these lower 
forms, however, until at birth all resemblance 
to the lower stages of life ceases and the in- 
fant gives evidence of the highest possibilities. 
These phenomena show the human infant to 
be the microcosm or summing up of all created 
life. Even at birth the infant is not a complete- 
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ly formed human being, but from this time 
on the difference from the lower forms of life 
becomes most startling. 

In the scheme of evolution, the higher the 
animal the more important becomes the prop- 
er management of its period of growth. This 
is especially emphasized in man by a prolonga- 
tion of the period of infancy, and the many 
subsequent years of development required be- 
fore complete growth is attained. John Fiske 
was the first to elaborate this fruitful view of 
one of the fundamental laws of higher evolu- 
tion, that not only throws a strong light on 
the method of evolution, but lays the greatest 
importance on the period of infancy as influ- 
encing the future health and development of 
the animal. The whole period of growth is a 
time of plasticity, when the career of the in- 
dividual is no longer predetermined by the 
career of its ancestor. The lower animal is 
born pretty fully formed, and can look out for 
itself almost from the beginning independent- 
ly of the parent. A slow growth means an in- 
crease in capacity for a high individual devel- 
opment and prolonged vigor. The parent must 
recognize the importance of this fact, since 
mistakes made at this time can never be com- 
pletely corrected. The early years of life are, 
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biologically speaking, the most important ones 
we live. The growing organism has at this 
time stamped on it the possibilities of future 
vigorous life or of early degeneration and 
decay. 

A few facts relative to growth during in- 
fancy and childhood may be of interest as a 
general guide in observing this period of life. 
While absolute rules cannot be given for every 
case, there is a normal ratio that, within cer- 
tain limits, should be attained by the average 
infant. The exact ratio for each individual is 
governed by hereditary influences determining 
the general framework of the body at birth, 
as well as the kind of food available after 
birth. Some infants are born with small bones, 
perhaps in this respect resembling one or both 
parents. The birth-weight of such an infant, as 
well as that attained later, will be less than 
that of a baby having a large bony framework. 
Different races, as well as families, show con- 
siderable variation in this respect within the 
limits of health. Needless alarm is sometimes 
excited if the physician or mother simply con- 
siders averages that are taken from a different 
class or community, and hence do not particu- 
larly apply to the baby under consideration. 
In every case, however, the extremely rapid 
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growth of the infant after birth makes a care- 
ful observation of all the phenomena connect- 
ed therewith not only interesting but impor- 
tant. 

In a series of observations made by the au- 
thor, the average birth-weight varied from six 
to eight pounds, the males usually weighing a 
little more than the females. The growing in- 
fant should double its birth-weight at five or 
six months, and treble it at fifteen or sixteen 
months. Growth in length is likewise extreme- 
ly rapid during infancy, especially in the ear- 
lier months. It is most marked during the first 
month, a little less during the second, the rate 
of rapidity decreasing with each month. As a 
general guide it may be said that the body 
lengthens about eight inches during the first 
year, three and a half inches during the sec- 
ond, three inches during the third, two and a 
half inches during the fourth and fifth, and at 
about the same rate up to the fourteenth year. 
While infants at birth may vary greatly in 
size, each individual should develop in proper 
proportion, the various parts of the body hav- 
ing a symmetrical relationship to one another. 
As an example, the circumference of the head 
is greater than the circumference of the chest 
at birth, and remains so up to the middle of 
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the first year, when they begin to approximate 
in size. By the end of the first year the chest 
grows larger than the head and this dispropor- 
tion steadily increases. At birth, the circum- 
ference of the head averages from thirteen to 
fourteen inches, at the end of the second year 
about eighteen inches, at the seventh year 
about twenty and a half inches, and at the 
completion of growth twenty-two or more 
inches. In the human being the brain assumes 
overmastering importance in the scheme of ev- 
olution, hence its proper growth and develop- 
ment is relatively of more importance than 
that of other parts of the body. The extremely 
rapid evolution of the brain during infancy, 
and the fact that the future efficiency and well- 
being of the individual depends so largely 
upon its normal and healthy growth, render a 
study of the infantile head of great interest. 
As the skull is fairly representative of the 
brain during the years of its first development, 
measurements taken during infancy are more 
instructive as to brain-size and development 
than those taken in later years. The skull 
changes considerably in its proportions during 
the first three years of life, and then more 
slowly up to the end of the seventh year, when 
it has very nearly attained its full size. After 
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birth and with increase in the age of infants, 
there is noted a gradual and steady enlarge- 
ment of the great circumference of the skull, 
and, from this, of its estimated volume. Al- 
though no intellectual growth can be said to 
take place under two years, there should be an 
active evolution of the front of the brain, with 
increase of the perceptions. The first rapid 
growth of the brain after birth is more in bulk 
than in the size and complexity of the convo- 
lutions. Hence in early infancy the higher 
centres have but a slight development and 
function. With proper evolution, the convolu- 
tions grow and become arranged in functional 
groups, which groups, by their growth, alter 
and modify the shape of the infantile skull. If 
the skull is small or improperly shaped in any 
part, the brain in such area is imperfectly de- 
veloping. A certain amount of asymmetry is, 
however, found in all skulls, as in other mem- 
bers of the body, and, unless very marked, 
has no great significance. 

The principle of biology that the develop- 
ment of the individual reproduces, on a small 
scale, the development of the race, is well 
shown in the infant’s brain. The higher cen- 
tres and the association fibres are developed 
late in the child. These are likewise the last 
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acquirements of the race. The lower and more 
fundamental animal traits are transmitted by 
inheritance more than the higher ones. Good 
nutrition and good training are both required 
to develop the higher functions of the brain in 
a satisfactory manner. 

The rapid growth of the body during in- 
fancy is accompanied by a speedy acquire- 
ment of various functions. For a time after 
birth the greatest relative strength is shown in 
the hands and arms, as one can easily verify 
by allowing an infant to grasp a finger and 
then trying to pull it away. At about three 
months the muscles of the neck have devel- 
oped sufficiently to allow the infant to hold up 
its head in an uncertain way. At the seventh 
or eighth month the muscles of the back have 
become strengthened so that the baby can sit 
up, and shortly after this the infant may be 
allowed to creep. Free play should be given 
to the muscles of the arms and legs from 
the first, as muscular and bony development 
are thereby encouraged. The bones of the legs 
thus grow and straighten out, but this will be 
checked if the infant is made to sustain the 
weight of the body too soon. The average baby 
should not be encouraged to stand before the 
twelfth month, Efforts to walk may be begun 
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from then on to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
months. When walking has been established, 
the legs should be straight. The chest develops 
rapidly, with enlargement of the pectoral and 
shoulder muscles, and, as stated before, its cir- 
cumference usually equals that of the head by 
the end of the first year. 

The perceptions and emotions of the little 
child are relatively active, while anything re- 
sembling will-power and self-control are still 
in abeyance. Just after birth, the brain and 
nerve centres act only automatically or by re- 
flex action. For the first few days the baby is 
deaf, and it will not follow an object with its 
eyes until the third week. By the third month 
it reaches out the arms for objects and may 
recognize individuals. The rudiments of mem- 
ory are now developed and by the fourth or 
fifth month a few people may be remembered 
and recognized. It is not until the third year, 
however, that memory develops very rapidly. 
The connection between names and things 
may be noted as early as the last of the first 
year. During the second year words and short 
sentences may be employed, and in the third 
and fourth years a marked loquacity shows it- 
self. As a rule, the girls begin to talk earlier 
than the boys. The beginning of emotions, 
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such as pleasure or anger, may be noted at the 
end of the first year, but are more definite dur- 
ing the second and third years; while they 
may flare up suddenly, they are very transi- 
tory in nature. Small powers of reasoning, 
such as drawing inferences, may be seen as 
early as the third year. It is never wise to try 
and force any of the mental functions of the 
very young child, as it should simply develop 
its muscles and senses without the strain of 
trying to develop memory, the reasoning pow- 
ers, or imagination. Infants and very young 
children are often injured by too much atten- 
tion along these lines on the part of adults. 
Such forcing may develop precocious children 
who are apt to become dull later on. Very 
young children who show unusual imagination 
or memory should not be encouraged in the 
early employment of these faculties. 

After infancy, growth is not relatively so 
rapid and takes place more in cycles. It de- 
pends very largely upon good heredity and a 
healthy well-nourished state during the first 
years of life. Biological researches show that 
favorable embryonic conditions and good nu- 
trition during the earliest years have the great- 
est influence in determining the full height and 
development of the individual. If a child is 
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fortunate in its birth and is well nourished up 
to the fifth or sixth years, there will probably 
be a healthy growth thereafter, as, even if 
there are poor conditions later on, nature will 
probably be able to compensate and make up 
for them. Each individual has a certain normal 
size to attain, which will usually be reached if 
the first years have been favorable. Nothing 
will make up, however, for early unfavora- 
ble conditions. 

The two principal periods of acceleration of 
growth occur during the second dentition, or 
when the permanent teeth are cut, and at the 
period of adolescence. This roughly corre- 
sponds, first, with the period from six to nine 
years in boys and girls, and, second, from 
eleven to thirteen in girls and from fourteen 
to sixteen in boys. This cycle of increase in 
height should precede and be shortly followed 
by an increase in weight. There also tends to 
be some variation in growth in different sea- 
sons. In a series of studies made by a Danish 
observer and quoted by Tanner, the period of 
most rapid increase in height among seventy 
boys from seven to fifteen years of age was 
found to be from April to August, and the 
least from August to December, while the 
greatest increase in weight occurred from Au- 
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gust to December, and the least from April to 
August. 

Whenever there is a rapid increase in height, 
the child is apt to grow thin and anzmic, as 
the making of bone quickly uses up the red cor- 
puscles of the blood. These children become 
nervous and irritable, requiring extra care at 
home and school. Such oversight must con- 
cern itself with a carefully selected diet, plenty 
of rest, and the avoidance of intellectual over- 
stimulation. These children must never be 
pushed at school, and it may even be necessary 
to remove them for a time if they are worried 
by their studies. 

The mental growth and development of a 
child must be carefully watched from the very 
beginning. Just as the human embryonal life 
represents the various upward stages of ani- 
mal development, so the child’s mind repro- 
duces in miniature the earlier stages of the 
growth of the race. The responsibility of prop- 
erly understanding and guiding the physical 
and mental growth of the child rests directly 
upon the parents. It cannot be shifted on to any 
one else. There is a constant change and varia- 
tion always taking place that call for study 
and understanding. Children need not only 
love and tenderness but a real understanding, 
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as they are too precious and valuable to come 
and go without appreciation, careful over- 
sight, and being made to feel that there is a 
place for them here. The parents are the ones 
to make this intimate acquaintance that calls 
for constant watching and effort which cannot 
be successfully relegated to nursery maids, 
governesses, or teachers. 

The great hopefulness in dealing with chil- 
dren lies in the fact that it is the plastic and 
impressionable age, but this may be equally 
potent for evil or good. It is early necessary 
to recognize the various tendencies that mani- 
fest themselves in a growing child in order 
that they may be understood and curbed or 
guided aright when occasion seems to call for 
interference. To this end it must be remem- 
bered that the child exhibits the elemental hu- 
man forces and instincts. Just as the emotions 
are developed in the race before the reason, so 
it is with the child. They can be moved by 
their sympathies long before they can be in- 
fluenced by their intellect. Love is a surer 
guide for them than reason. This is the secret 
of success of many mothers, and of some 
teachers. The pedagogue is too apt to try to 
cultivate the intellect before the emotions and 
feelings are considered, and hence he often 
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makes a failure of both. The most lasting im- 
pressions of childhood are apt to come 
through the feelings. Thus the grief of the 
child should always be respected. While tran- 
sitory, it is likewise intense. It has been truly 
said that while to the old sorrow is sorrow, 
to the young it is despair. Parents might 
oftentimes relieve mental suffering if they 
would bear this in mind. This may be ac- 
complished by turning the child’s mind into 
other channels, as they can be quickly 
diverted. 

At the end of infancy and during early 
childhood, the imitative faculties come espe- 
cially into play. The acts of older children, of 
adults, and even of animals are faithfully cop- 
ied without much idea of their significance. 
Up to the age of seven years much of the 
training and education of the child must come 
from imitation. He learns by imitating, and 
little escapes his watchful eye. This throws a 
great responsibility upon parents and teach- 
ers, as a defective environment is at once re- 
flected by the observing and imitative little 
child. Until the age of seven, most of the play- 
ing of children is imitative, shown by the de- 
light in dolls and numerous toys representing 
articles in real life, but after this, especially in 
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boys, the games take on a more competitive 
form, involving muscular exercise. 

Little children are born realists and even 
actors. They delight in truth and are not back- 
ward in expressing their exact thoughts. It is 
a mistake to exercise a constant repression on 
account of these traits. Rather should they 
serve as a basis for correct training in the 
broadening of their conceptions of right and 
wrong, and even of life and duty. 

There exists in many children a touch of 
barbarism that is merely an evidence of under- 
development. Lombroso goes so far as to trace 
certain analogies between the child and the 
criminal. He considers that the germs of crim- 
inality are met with, not by exception, but nor- 
mally, in the early years of human life. As in 
the embryo there naturally occur certain forms 
that would be monstrosities in the adult, so the 
child represents a man of undeveloped moral 
sense. He places passion and vengefulness, 
vanity and cruelty, in this comparison between 
the child and the criminal. Doubtless the great 
criminologist goes too far in this analogy, but 
it affords food for serious thought and obser- 
vation in those who study and bring up chil- 
dren. Apparent cruelty, shown in a callous- 
ness to suffering, is often seen in children, but 
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this is largely due to ignorance and a lack of 
experience as to the meaning of pain, as much 
as to defective moral sensibility. Cruelty is 
seen in the undeveloped races and is itself a 
sign of defective development. If it exists 
unchecked in the case of the child, it is usually 
an evidence of faulty training on the part of 
the parents. The same may be said of incipi- 
ent criminality. Thus in a recent report of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court, the following 
table of causes deals with the cases of chil- 
dren taken into the court for the first time: 


CAUSES. Girts.  Boys.. TorTat. 
Lack of parental care....162 148 310 
Drunkenness of father... 85 75 160 
Drunkenness of mother.. 40 52 92 
Drunkenness of both.... 31 32 63 
Desertion by mother..... 15 14 29 
Desertion by father...... 51 96 147 
Desertion by both....... Ke) 15 25 
Separation of parents.... 9 7 16 
Neglect by father........ 8 5 13 
Mother immoral......... 8 5 13 


All the foregoing are considered prevent- 
able causes for the appearance of children in 
court, as having no proper care and home. 

In a study of the moral nature of the child, 
the parent must sharply distinguish the essen- 
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tial from the non-essential in character-build- 
ing. Thus a sort of rowdyism due to an ex- 
cess of animal spirits need not be constantly 
repressed, but any duplicity must be instantly 
noticed. The wise parent will not see many 
minor lapses that might call for rebuke, as 
constant nagging at a child is demoralizing. 
If a point is once made it must be carried out, 
no matter how much of a struggle is required, 
and it is hence wise to make an issue as sel- 
dom as possible, and then only for really 
essential points. The character of many a 
child is injured by querulous rebukes con- 
stantly administered, until he comes to be 
considered almost in the light of an outlaw, 
perhaps all for small offences that really in- 
volve no essential moral question. A little 
judicial blindness and an occasional kindly 
talk, combined with efforts to interest the 
child and direct his exuberant energy in the 
proper directions will do much to really con- 
serve his moral and social self-respect. 

The conduct of the child is largely influ- 
enced by the tone and temper of those around 
him. If a proper poise and self-control ex- 
ist in the parents, it is sure to be reflected 
in the children. This is seen in the intellec- 
tual as well as in the moral sphere. A cul- 
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tured home will do more for a child than the 
formal education of the finest schools. Thus 
the early hearing of good language will be 
of more lasting benefit than a later knowledge 
of all the rules of grammar. Many a college 
graduate uses poor or ungrammatical lan- 
guage from the force of early unfavorable 
surroundings that later cultivation has been 
unable entirely to eradicate. Here, as in many 
other cases, early example is much more ef- 
fective than formal teaching. 

A most interesting as well as critical time 
for the child is the beginning of adolescence. 
Up to this time, as already noted, the child 
has lived the race life, but he now begins to 
develop more individual characteristics, and 
family traits also come out more strongly. 
There is a rapid growth of the body, specially 
marked in certain internal structures, such as 
the heart and lungs and reproductive organs, 
with increase in blood-pressure and in general 
glandular activity. The peculiarities of sex 
now begin to manifest themselves, and boys 
and girls cease to mingle in such an indis- 
criminate way as in earlier childhood. Up to 
twelve years there need not be much differen- 
tiation of the sexes, but after this they must 
be separately considered. Vague aspirations 
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and a general restlessness show the stirring 
of a new life in the child’s mind. Ideals be- 
gin to take strong hold, and, although often 
crude, prophesy in a way the future bent of 
the character. If any trait is entirely absent 
at this time it is not apt to be seen later in 
life. The emotional nature now becomes 
active, with varying phases of manifestation. 
Religious and moral questions may assume 
importance, and it is the age of conversion. 
Parents must study and guide these nascent 
emotions so that they will assume a normal 
and healthful form. This is especially im- 
portant where the child tends to be morbid 
and introspective. A careful moral training 
is as important as that directed toward the 
physical and mental natures. The child must 
be taught that there is a difference between 
real and imaginary conditions. Thus the 
children of the well-to-do should be brought 
to a certain extent in contact with misfortune, 
in order to learn to appreciate suffering. as 
well as to make an effort toward relief. This 
will convert introspection into activity, and 
at the same time give an insight into the reali- 
ties of life that will be a great aid in counter- 
acting selfishness and in true character-build- 


ing. 
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The imagination becomes very active at this 
time and care must be taken that it is fed by 
wholesome reading and surroundings. The 
dime-novel and penny-dreadful style of litera- 
ture too often gets into the hands of growing 
boys, and hysterical love-stories into the pos- 
session of girls, to their great detriment. A 
certain element of adventure, exhibited in 
books of travel or discovery, is not undesir- 
able, and it is wise and profitable to interest 
the child in nature-books. 

As growth and development are so rapid 
during adolescence, nothing must be allowed 
to conflict with the physical nature at this 
time. Over-strain in school must be guarded 
against. It has been proven from examina- 
tions of many school-children that, as a rule, 
the heaviest and tallest, or those with the 
best physique, stand highest in their classes 
and show the best intellectual development. 
Hence if a child is poorly nourished or under- 
developed, the best thing, even for his intellec- 
tual growth, is to focus attention on his body 
for a time and let his mind be temporarily 
neglected. Competitive examinations at the end 
of the school year, after the fatigue of the 
winter’s work, and coming at a time when 
growth is usually most active in the child, 
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too often result in nervous exhaustion: Ap- 
parent stupidity or bad mentality in school- 
children is often the result of physical causes 
that may and should be removed. Among 
7,166 public-school children recently exan.- 
ined in New York, about thirty per cent. suf- 
fered from defective eyesight. More than 
3,000 were in need of medical treatment, while 
the cases of bad nutrition ran up to 632. Pu- 
pils who were mentally unfit to be enrolled in 
the regular classes numbered 650, and a series 
of tests showed that this unsoundness of mind 
was due in most cases to disease or unhealthy 
surroundings at home. While this study was 
made among the children of the poor, similar 
results may, to a certain extent, be noted 
among those of all classes. It is especially 
desirable that girls be not pushed in their 
studies at the beginning of adolescence. At 
a time when a new life-function is being es- 
tablished the nervous energy and blood should 
not be diverted to the brain, as they can be 
better utilized in other parts of the body for 
the lasting health of the individual. It must 
be borne in mind that infancy and adolescence 
are the two most rapidly formative epochs of 
life, and quick growth predisposes to all kinds 
of disturbance. Diseased processes are often, 
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at bottom, due to an over-strained physio- 
logical activity. A certain instability always 
accompanies periods of rapid development, 
when extra care is always required. 

While the bringing up and training of the 
child call for watchful care and constant labor, 
if it be conscientiously and hopefully under- 
taken, there are the greatest rewards and 
compensations for such efforts. It is only 
necessary to note what the child does for par- 
ents and the race to see how this must be so. 
In the scheme of higher evolution the child 
stands pre-eminent. It was the maternal care 
required by the long period of helpless in- 
fancy that first initiated altruism into the hu- 
man race. It takes time to develop unselfish- 
ness and sympathy, and in the lower animals 
the interval requiring such complete care and 
self-sacrifice is lacking. It is the helpless 
child that develops in the mother carefulness, 
patience, and tenderness ; if these do not exist 
in her the child cannot survive. Merely bring- 
ing the child into life is not sufficient, so that 
an ethical element is as necessary as a physical 
one for continued existence. The human child 
does what the offspring of the lower animals 
never accomplishes—it acts as a developer of 
the affections—it creates the true mother. Ev- 
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ery mother thus becomes a Madonna. The 
greatest moral force in the world for its up- 
lifting hence has its original basis in a physical 
condition in which the child plays the lead- 
ing role. Drummond calls attention to the fact 
that before maternal love can be evolved out 
of mere rudimentary care, before love can be 
made a necessity, and carried past the un- 
hatched egg to the living thing which is to 
come out of it, nature must alter all her ways. 
“Four great changes at least must be intro- 
duced into her programme. In the first place, 
she must cause fewer young to be produced 
at birth. In the second place, she must have 
these young produced in such outward form 
that their mothers will recognize them. In 
the third place, instead of producing them in 
such physical perfection that they are able to 
go out into life the moment they are born, she 
must make them helpless, so that for a time 
they must dwell with her if they are to live 
at all. And, fourthly, it is required that she 
shall be made to dwell with them; that in 
some way they also should be made necessary 
—physically necessary—to her to compel her 
to attend to them. All these beautiful ar- 
rangements we find carried out to the last de- 
tail.’ The human mother is thus primarily 
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made by these four processes. During this 
period the mother also requires care and pro- 
tection, and thus is evolved the father, giving 
love and protection to mother and offspring. 
In this way the family is created, which is the 
unit of civilization around which cluster all 
the higher attributes of man. 

Love, apart from passion and selfishness, is 
due to children: it has descended directly 
from them. The nurture and care of chil- 
dren, if properly conceived and carried out, 
constitute the great educators in the develop- 
ment of the character of parents. For chil- 
dren give more than they take. They are the 
greatest civilizers and humanizers of the race. 
Without their unconscious but beneficent in- 
fluence, we would soon relapse into a possibly 
refined but selfish barbarism. They are the 
true inciters of advance. The child is the 
sphynx of the world—the constant riddle and 
mystery, before whom all plans of philosophy, 
codes of ethics, and systems of theology some- 
how prove stumbling, inadequate, and unwork- - 
able. It is the feeble hand of the little child 
that always beckons onward in the way of 
progress. The child has done more for~-the 
regeneration of the race than all the creeds 
that have ever been written. 
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S modern life grows in ten- 
sion and complexity, the de- 
mands upon vitality are fre- 
quently pushed almost to the 
breaking-point. Success in 
life in practically all its pur- 
suits, and happiness in any 
state, are conditioned on good health. Eff- 
ciency and strength go hand in hand. The ur- 
gent question of the day is how, under dis- 
tracting conditions, to attain and preserve that 
vigor which is so important alike to well-being 
and length of life. 

In considering this question, the span of life 
may naturally be divided into three periods. 
It is exceedingly important to have a clear con- 
ception as to how these periods vary in their 
requirements, as the secret of health is largely 
involved in this question. In the familiar con- 
ception of the body as a complicated engine, 
we may consider construction, repair, and 
waste as the important factors in reference to 
starting the machine and in keeping it run- 
ning as easily and as long as possible. The 
first period is that of growth, when accretion 
and repair are more active than waste. When 
growth has been accomplished in all its details, 
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there ensues a period when waste and repair 
are equal; and finally, as the bodily machine 
begins to wear out, waste becomes more active 
than repair. Roughly speaking, these periods 
correspond to youth, middle age, and old age. 
The first part of life is devoted to growth, 
when the cells of the body are built up quicker 
than they disintegrate. In middle life the proc- 
esses of repair and waste are practically equal. 
In the decline of life, waste is more active than 
repair, and slow disintegration of the body 
naturally ensues. It is a fundamental necessity 
for every individual to have a clear conception 
as to how these life-periods vary in their re- 
quirements, as the secret of healthy living and 
long life is largely involved in this problem. 
This is especially true as regards diet, exercise, 
and labor. The problem of heredity is not here 
considered, as at the birth of the individual 
it has done its best or worst, and cannot be 
reckoned with in the sense of being influenced. 

During infancy, childhood, and adolescence, 
proper nutrition plays a leading part in induc- 
ing satisfactory growth and development. 
Easily digestible, nourishing food is of the first 
importance at this time. The responsibility of 
parents does not end in supplying proper nu- 
triment ; they must see that the child actually 
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partakes of it in sufficient amount. This funda- 
mental requisite to healthy growth is too often 
left to the careless judgment and oversight of 
teachers, governesses, and even of servants. 
A healthy appetite for plain, health-producing 
food is a thing to be cultivated from the begin- 
ning, and will then continue through life to 
the lasting benefit of the individual. Much of 
the dyspepsia and ill-health of later life comes 
from a child being allowed to indulge irregu- 
larly in all sorts of improper food, with a con- 
sequent fickle appetite and digestion. 

There is no doubt that children, especially 
girls, are pushed too hard in their studies dur- 
ing the period of growth. Lack of vigor in 
the adult often has its roots in this cause, es- 
pecially when it is accompanied by a highly 
sensitive nervous organization. School stud- 
ies are piled up in endless profusion, while out- 
side the session every available hour is taken 
up with special accomplishments, such as mu- 
sic or dancing. The child soon becomes a little 
machine, to be wound up each hour of the day 
for some special labor or service. Every phy- 
sician sees the evil results of this forcing 
process on the health and development of chil- 
dren. This subject is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and the responsibility for such a condi- 
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tion lies at the doors of educators and parents. 
In the transactions of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain a study is reported 
as to how much work can safely be put upon 
the growing child. The hours of work and 
sleep requisite during youth and childhood 
have been tabulated by Clement Dukes, as 
follows: 


Hours Hours 


AGES OF PuPILs. OF WoRK OF SLEEP 
Per Day. PER NIGHT. 
From (5 to O years. Sabaen ee I 134 
ABAD 9h 2 OM Maan ass met UY Te ALIS A 14 13 
Se 9 COSC Wants racy aia eae 2 124 
OE OAL SOAs Hi tetet. 'c Cure e etree ar 2t 12 
sO AD AOE” Keane ese 3 114 
*S SOO TES A Gace sitere ebtets 4 II 
SPO ASMA Ye eae oe, hee toe de Or ecu sees 5 104 
STA COMO? Tye kane wee ceete 6 10 
Ae COETERY Ce Mice by MLO ENS Np rg HO asian SOE 7 94 
Oy EBM TOC (GIS alg 6 ein enataw ies 8 9 


Dr. Jennings in his presidential address be- 
fore the American Pediatric Society in June, 
1905, called special attention to this table, and 
strongly urged that more attention be given 
to nervous fatigue in children, the result of 
overstrain. It is only necessary to compare the 
work that is actually put upon many little 
children with this table in order to understand 
how health may easily suffer at this time. 
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Under the topic of Education some methods 
of relief will be suggested. 

Plenty of out-door exercise is required by 
the growing child, to lay up a store of vigor 
for future use. While a certain amount of in- 
door gymnasium exercise is valuable, nothing 
is so beneficial to the boy or girl as play in the 
open air. The wider recognition of this fact 
cannot but result favorably to the coming gen- 
eration. In certain lines, however, there may 
be danger of carrying exercise too far, espe- 
cially during the period of adolescence. This 
is shown in the craze for athletics seen in some 
schools and colleges. The outcome of this ex- 
cessive interest is a few over-developed ath- 
letes, and a majority of students entirely 
barred out owing to the high physical stand- 
ard required for great competitive contests, 
and it is very questionable whether more phys- 
ical harm than good does not come even to the 
athletes themselves. The terrible strain upon 
the vital organs, especially the heart and lungs, 
involved in close competitive struggles is 
often followed by lasting ill-effects. The ex- 
cessive development of the muscular system 
in an individual who is shortly to settle down 
to sedentary pursuits may be followed by dis- 
astrous results. The blood that should nour- 
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ish the vital organs is appropriated in the 
building up of powerful and useless muscles, 
and the result is a loss to the general vitality. 
This may explain why some strongly formed 
athletes fall victims to consumption. The 
proper functioning of what may be called the 
great vegetative organs, such as the heart, 
lungs, and liver, are the important prerequi- 
sites to health and long life, and not enormous 
muscles which are not put to special physiolog- 
ical uses. Exactly what proportion of highly 
trained athletes come later to physical grief 
appears to be an open question. Recently the 
physical instructor in one of our large colleges 
has stated that in following the histories of 
many cases, he found they did well. Be this 
as it may, a system of physical training that 
devotes excessive attention to the few, and 
hence cannot give a careful study to the neces- 
sary all-around development of the many, 1s 
not a proper system, and does not make for 
general and widely diffused health and vigor. 

After the period of growth is completed, 
health, efficiency and length of life depend 
largely upon the proper management of mid- 
dle age. The longer this time can be continued, 
the longer will the period of decline be avert- 
ed and the slower will be its course when it 
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does ensue. No longer may one now be a 
spendthrift in strength and vigor. At birth a 
certain amount of potential vitality is given to 
each individual by his ancestors. This may be 
to a certain extent enlarged by a healthy 
growth, but when this has been attained, the 
physical effort of the individual must be large- 
ly in the line of conservation. If this is prop- 
erly done, even those who are handicapped by 
not possessing vigorous health may frequently 
enjoy long and useful lives. The fundamental 
rule for each mdividual is to find out his or 
her physical limitations, and then always keep 
within them. In matters of diet, one or two 
useful rules are all that will be necessary. 
Most adults eat larger amounts than are really 
required by the body. When growth has been 
accomplished, all that is called for is sufficient 
nutriment to repair wasted tissue and main- 
tain animal heat. Any amount in excess of this 
clogs the body, and overstrains the organs of 
excretion in getting rid of the needless mate- 
rial. Many liver and kidney diseases have 
their origin in this way. The next most impor- 
tant consideration, after moderation, is slow 
and deliberate eating, when one is not fa- 
tigued. It is not the food we take, but that 
which is completely assimilated, that is useful 
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to the body. All modern studies on digestion 
emphasize the importance of the mouth in the 
economy of assimilation. Food that is here 
thoroughly masticated and mixed with the sal- 
ivary secretions is in way of being successfully 
digested and absorbed with the least effort 
lower down in the alimentary tract. The more 
this truth is apprehended and acted upon, the 
greater will be the vigor of body produced by 
a moderate consumption of food. The dyspep- 
sia produced by a hasty bolting of food pro- 
duces a craving for needlessly large amounts, 
and a vicious circle is thus produced. Good re- 
sults often follow the most diverse methods 
of curative diet, and this is explained more by 
the strict regulation of the food in amount and 
time of consumption, than in the specific arti- 
cles allowed or disallowed. 

We hear much complaint of overwork as a 
cause of ill-health. Perhaps it would be nearer 
the truth to speak of unsuccessful work in this 
connection. One rarely sees a man break down 
under the strain of successful labor. It is when 
the outcome is uncertain or unsuccessful that 
worry saps the vitality. Everyone may ob- 
serve that worry kills more than work. When 
times are hard and failures imminent, good 
health suffers and nervous wrecks abound. A 
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commercial crisis is sufficient to run up the 
death-rate. Many unavoidable troubles and 
annoyances of life, real or imaginary, con- 
stantly depress the nervous system and lower 
vitality. Here is where all forms of mental 
treatment have their vogue. If a sufficient 
mental impression can be induced, some effect 
will surely follow. Miracles produced at 
shrines, faith cure, mental healing of various 
kinds, and Christian Science, all act in pre- 
cisely the same way, no matter how their phi- 
losophy or theology appears to differ. The re- 
sults are obtained by what is known to science 
as Suggestion. Every successful physician 
sometimes employs suggestion in connection 
with other treatment in certain nervous ail- 
ments, so far as he can hope for beneficial re- 
sults from its use. It is proper to add that the 
possible benefits of this treatment are compara- 
tively limited. This is very different from its 
exclusive use by charlatans and those who are 
ignorant of the structure and function of the 
body. Untold harm is likely to be produced by 
both of these classes. All disease is self-lim- 
ited, ending in complete or partial recovery, 
or in death. The scientific physician does not 
pretend to cure disease, but, knowing its nat- 
ural history and action, can and does guide 
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nature toward a cure. Of all the systems of 
mental healing, the so-called Christian Science 
is most dangerous to the health of the com- 
munity and the individual. This follows from 
the activity of its propaganda, and from the 
fact that its devotees do not hesitate to treat 
contagious diseases and other forms of serious | 
ailment. Every community in which it flour- 
ishes witnesses needless death and disability 
due to a lack of scientific treatment. The men- 
tal composure that some nervous and imagi- 
native people seem to derive from such a faith 
is dearly bought. A similar composure, as well 
as a certain success in occult healing, is at- 
tained by East Indian fakirs in the same man- 
ner as by this so-called Christian sect, both 
aiming to produce in the brain an abnormal 
state of either quiet or excitation. The ulti- 
mate effect is as unfortunate on character as 
on health. A cult that spends its energy in 
developing beautiful thoughts, but is corre- 
spondingly scanty in good acts, is not very 
helpful in the real troubles of the world. It 
dodges the actual problems, diseases, and 
tragedies of life by denying their existence. 
One does not know which to consider great- 
est, the laziness or the effrontery of this meth- 
od. While the true apostles of the world are 
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wearing out their lives in the hard problems 
and labors of the day, in patience and frequent 
discouragement, these airy sophists are striv- 
ing to remain happy by living in a fool’s para- 
dise. No true, serious, or real question has 
ever been touched by them. “ By their fruits 
- ye shall know them.” A cheerful and coura- 
geous frame of mind should always be culti- 
vated, and undoubtedly exercises a good effect 
upon the bodily health, but, in the long run, 
both mental and physical vigor can only come 
from recognizing the real evils of life and do- 
ing the best one can to rationally overcome 
them. 

The declining period of life, while not the 
most vigorous, should be healthful and se- 
rene. It frequently happens, especially in the 
case of women, that this is the most comfort- 
able time of life. If one lives to sixty, there is 
usually no reason why life should not be pro- 
longed to eighty, or even longer. In spite of 
high authority to the contrary, the decade 
from sixty to seventy should be both fruitful 
and useful, especially if the previous health 
has been good. Many deaths in middle life are 
really due to the fact that one of the vital or- 
gans is inherently weaker that the others—has 
a shorter life-limit—and hence succumbs to 
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disease from poor resistance, or simply wears 
out. It may be the heart, lungs, or kidneys that 
exhibit this short life, but the results are the 
same. If the individual passes through middle 
age without evincing special weakness in any 
organ, it shows that his life should be a long 
one, as he is built on the principle that Holmes 
exhibited in his inimitable poem on the “One- 
Hoss Shay.” This vehicle finally gave way al- 
together, as each of the parts were equally 
strong. The end of the human body should be 
like the end of the wonderful “ one-hoss shay,” 
that lasted one hundred years and then 


“Went to pieces all at once— 
All at once, and nothing first— 
Just as bubbles do when they burst.” 


In the decline of life, however, great care 
must be exercised in avoiding undue stress 
and strain if living is to be prolonged. The 
diet must be very simple, digestible, and 
moderate in amount. Too much work put 
upon the digestive, assimilative, and excre- 
tory organs is especially disastrous. Not only 
is a large amount of nutriment umnneces- 
sary, but the organs destined to throw out the 
waste. are thus over-worked, although they 
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themselves are beginning to degenerate. If put 
to a needless strain, this natural degeneration 
is much hastened and aggravated. Violent ex- 
ercise and needless exposure are also to be 
avoided. It is a true saying that a man is as 
old as his arteries. When these vital tubes be- 
gin to lose their elasticity, it is time to avoid 
putting any strain on them. Here is where 
many widely advertised systems of physical 
exercise are liable to do great harm. While 
_ gentle and systematic exercise is often bene- 
ficial late in life, it should be carefully graded, 
and based upon the known condition of the 
heart and blood-vessels. Many of the systems 
so confidently recommended, without any ac- 
quaintance with the age or condition of the in- 
dividual, throw a great strain upon the heart, 
lungs, and blood-vessels, and sometimes cause 
irreparable damage. 

An increasing knowledge of the laws of 
hygiene as applied to different periods of life 
will do much to increase healthfulness and 
prolong life. Such an effect has already taken 
place, as statistics show that there is a slow 
but perceptible increase in the average dura- 
tion of human life, in spite of the ever-increas- 
ing strain of our highly developed civilization. 
There has been a marked decrease in the 
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death-rate during the past few decades among 
all the civilized nations. Much more may still 
be accomplished by a continual education of 
the people in the laws of hygienic living. The 
great achievements of modern preventive 
medicine are having far-reaching effects. It is 
only necessary to speak of a few of these tri- 
umphs to appreciate what an overwhelming 
debt humanity owes to modern medicine. To- 
day the plague is unknown except among the 
ignorant, superstitious people of India, who 
refuse proper measures of relief; yet in the 
fourteenth century 25,000,000 persons in Eu- 
rope died a horrible death from this disease. 
Small-pox is now practically stamped out in 
civilized countries by vaccination ; 60,000,000 
died from this loathsome affection in Europe 
in the eighteenth century, and multitudes who 
did not die were permanently scarred and mu- 
tilated. The reign of destruction and death 
accompanying this disease continued until 
Jenner’s great discovery in 1796. Sanitary im- 
provements in large cities have reduced the 
death-rate all over the world, and a lowered 
death-rate means a much lower percentage of 
sickness, as it has been estimated that, on the 
average, there are twenty-eight cases of illness 
for each death. No one can estimate the 
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amount of suffering, as well as the economic 
losses to society, thus avoided. Coming to very 
recent years, improvements in the treatment of 
that scourge of childhood, diphtheria, have in 
many localities reduced the mortality by over 
thirty per cent., and, in the fatal and ago- 
nizing croup variety, by nearly fifty per cent. 
The germ of malarial diseases has been dis- 
covered, as well as the kind of mosquito that 
spreads the poison in the community. By the 
drainage of swampy areas and taking meas- 
ures for the destruction of the mosquito, large 
tracts of hitherto waste land are rendered safe 
and productive, and a wide-spread cause of 
debilitating sickness, and even of death, re- 
moved. 

The known agency of rats, flies, mosquitoes, 
and various insects in the spread of disease- 
germs has enabled the physician to control 
cholera, yellow-fever, and similar diseases. 
As an example, yellow-fever has now been 
practically banished from Cuba, although it 
followed its destructive course there for near- 
ly two centuries. The importance of a good 
water-supply and proper drainage are shown 
by the stamping out of typhoid fever where 
these sanitary agencies are suitably employed. 
Even tuberculosis, the great white plague, is 
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diminishing all over the civilized world in re- 
sponse to careful hygiene, the fresh-air treat- 
ment, forcing the nutrition of the individual, 
and a prompt destruction of the germs so con- 
stantly thrown off. 

The gains to life here sketched are some- 
what counterbalanced by the losses to vitality 
often accompanying a too strenuous and wor- 
rying existence. The strain of our rapid living 
tells. With many favoring influences, it still 
tends to be a neurotic and anemic age. We 
need more red blood and abundant vitality. 
Tennyson well expresses the need of the time: 


““°T%is life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 


EOUCATION: THE (OURS TION: OF 
TRAINING 


PUUCATION:) (THE) ‘QUESTION: OF 
TRAINING 


AmiO the modern mind, educa- 
tion appeals with peculiar 
force. It seems to be the 
readiest specific for the 
needs of the time. The mani- 
fold requirements of large 
undertakings, and the puz- 
zling questions constantly raised by a compli- 
cated civilization, require the best training. 
When we add to this the enormous advances 
in science and in general knowledge, it is read- 
ily seen how the field is constantly enlarging 
and the horizon broadening. While true edu- 
cation must be a life undertaking, it is in the 
proper training of the young that this question 
assumes its greatest importance. Health and 
growth must both be considered at this time, 
and, as the period is a short one, the tendency 
is toward over-pressure and a hurried under- 
taking of many things. This is a great evil, 
and much of it might be avoided if teachers 
and parents had a truer conception of the 
function of education. 

The tendency is to confuse education with 
mere instruction: the object of the former is 
training, that of the latter information. The 
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object of education is not primarily or solely 
to impart knowledge; it is rather to so train 
the mind as to enable it to have the capacity 
for proper selection and development—such a 
training as will enable it to gradually put it- 
self in proper adjustment to the larger and 
higher life of the race. The object of instruc- 
tion is to store the mind with facts, useful and 
interesting, but difficult to remember. In the 
case of children there is apt to be too much in- 
struction and too little education. The pressure 
that tries to induce much knowledge is in dan- 
ger of lessening vitality without even giving 
corresponding power, success, or happiness. A 
proper physical development is necessary be- 
fore mental growth can satisfactorily take 
place. Intellectual and spiritual education, im- 
portant as they are to the evolution of the race, 
have their roots largely in a high physical 
development of the brain and nervous system, 
which, in turn, require nourishment by good 
red blood. This general truth is not invalidated 
by exceptional cases where great intellectual 
energy has been evolved in feeble bodies. We 
cannot properly consider intellectual life with- 
out constantly bearing in mind its physical 
basis. 

A consideration of the subject of education 
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is somewhat confused by the necessity of mak- 
ing a distinction between public and private 
education. The first is furnished without 
charge by the State to all who desire its ad- 
vantages; the expense of the second is borne 
by the parents of those profiting by it. It is 
evident that the elements of time, expense, 
and efficiency may be differently considered 
in these two systems. With reference to 
the health of children, the problems are 
similar. — 

What is the object of public education? 
Why does the State offer education free? 
Upon the answer to these questions will de- 
pend the amount and character of the training 
offered, and if a satisfactory answer can be 
accepted, the whole difficult subject will be 
much simplified. Let us begin on the negative 
side. The State does not educate as a charity. 
The most ardent advocates of higher educa- 
tion by the State do not press their cldims on 
this ground. Neither does the State undertake 
education to give mere culture or polish to a 
number of its citizens; if so, it becomes a form 
of socialism, and, to be consistent, other good 
things should likewise be furnished. Where 
shall we draw the line? It would be much bet- 
ter for the State to furnish hygienic houses 
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and apartments to the people at a moderate 
rental, than to offer the advantages of a high- 
er education. The former is actually done by 
many of the large cities of Great Britain. In 
any scheme of advancing socialism, higher ed- 
ucation should be one of the last things at- 
tempted. As at present constituted, the State 
does not educate with socialistic ideas and 
motives. Why, then, does the State educate? 
To preserve itself. How far should the State 
educate? Simply to the point necessary for its 
preservation. The underlying principle of 
State education 1s State preservation. The mo- 
ment we leave the principle of necessity, we 
are on uncertain and debatable ground. It does 
not require much discussion to determine the 
simple and fundamental branches of education 
that the State should teach in order to protect 
itself against gross ignorance and inefficiency. 
Reading, writing, figuring, and a knowledge 
of the country’s history, should be most thor- 
oughly taught. With this should be combined 
a training of the hands as well as the head, 
beginning with the first rudiments in the kin- 
dergarten. All appliances for teaching these 
fundamentals of education should be most 
modern and complete, and carried on under 
the best hygienic surroundings. The absence 
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of any attempt to cope with the higher and 
more ornamental branches would leave suffi- 
cient time and money to lay a proper ground- 
work in every child’s case, even the most 
backward and unpromising one. The great im- 
portance of elementary education is now uni- 
versally recognized, and it is, directly or indi- 
rectly, made compulsory in all civilized coun- 
tries. When, however, the State attempts to 
carry education along higher lines, the tempta- 
tion to neglect the humble primary branches 
in the interests of the upper and more showy 
grades becomes apparently impossible to re- 
sist. The result is that public education tends 
to be poor and incomplete in the elementary 
parts, while elaborate in the higher and non- 
essential grades. It is in the older and more 
densely populated parts of the country, espe- 
cially in our large cities, crowded with immi- 
grants having foreign speech and customs, 
that free education fails to give sufficient em- 
phasis to elementary instruction. The last cen- 
sus shows that illiteracy is twice as great in 
the foreign population as in the native, exclud- 
ing the colored population of the South. In 
New York there are two colleges and a num- 
ber of high-schools maintained at enormous 
expense, while the elementary schools are so 
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crowded that a large number of children can 
only be accommodated on half time. The great 
disproportion in numbers is shown in the cen- 
sus of 1904, when 510,069 children were in- 
structed in the elementary: schools, and only 
18,701 in the high-schools. The large major- 
ity of poor children cannot even finish in the 
elementary schools, as they are obliged to be- 
come bread-winners at an early age. Many of 
them begin the battle of life with a pitifully in- 
sufficient educational foundation. When the 
question is looked at from the stand-point of 
future citizenship, as well as from that of jus- 
tice and right, the folly of a great dispropor- 
tion of expenditure upon upper grades of 
schooling, in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren benefited, becomes apparent. Let future 
expansion of money and effort be in more 
thoroughness of equipment in the elementary 
schools, rather than in the lines of high- 
schools and colleges. Experience has shown 
that the State can devote about so much money 
to the various functions it has to perform. 
Public education can claim no exemption from 
this rule. When more is attempted than is jus- 
tifiable by the resources at hand, either some 
part of the course must suffer, or enormous 
demands be made on the taxpayers. 
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In the newer communities of the West, the 
expenses of public instruction are largely 
borne by the returns from land-grants, usually 
appropriated at the time of the formation of 
the State, and the ornamental and_ higher 
grades of education receive much attention. 
But these communities usually have more cry- 
ing needs in other directions for the expendi- 
ture of public moneys. Some years ago the 
writer visited a Western city of about 70,000 
inhabitants, that had expended $300,000 in the 
construction of a public high-school where 
everything was taught from music to zoology. 
The rooms and appliances were modern and 
almost palatial. Upon inquiry it was found, 
however, that only about five per cent. of the 
public-school children could afford the time to 
take the course. The town drained into a lake 
and took its water-supply from the same 
source, the two pipes not being sufficiently 
apart. As a result, infectious diseases were 
common, and eventually an epidemic of ty- 
phoid fever attacked the place. This town 
could afford to give a few of its children or- 
namental education at public expense, but 
either could not or would not find funds for 
proper drainage and water-supply. One of the 
first functions of the State, more important 
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than even education, should be to insure 
healthful living conditions for the people. 
There are other questions besides time and 
expense involved in current educational prob- 
lems, and these concern education conducted 
on private foundations as well as that offered 
by the State. The most important problem is 
to conserve proper health and growth of chil- 
dren during the educational period. The large 
number of studies required and the pressure 
exerted, frequently make this a serious ques- 
tion. Not only is depth sacrificed to extent of 
surface in this mental training, but there is too 
little time left for physical exercise and amuse- 
ment. The pace has been set and the children 
must keep up as best they may, and it is the 
colleges and higher institutions that, being 
mostly endowed, are able to fix the standard. 
The secondary schools are directly influenced 
and dominated by the college requirements, 
which, in turn, react upon the primary schools. 
So much ground has to be covered by these ad- 
vancing requirements that the children are 
crowded in every way. Instead of constantly 
raising their standards of admission, it would 
be better if the colleges could be induced to 
lower them. In glancing at the Yale catalogue 
for 1846-47, it will be noted that the require- 
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ments for admission to the college are com- 
prised in a paragraph of eight lines, calling 
for a few of the Latin and Greek classics, 
arithmetic, English grammar, and geography. 
In the catalogue of the same institution for 
1903-04, Over SIX pages are required to ex- 
plain the terms of admission. In brief, the 
added requirements call for Latin and Greek 
prose composition, with some increase in the 
text of classic authors; ancient history; in 
mathematics, algebra, including quadratic 
equations, the binomial theorem, and geome- 
try; French; German; in English, an elabor- 
ate study of a number of the classics. As re- 
gards the latter, “the examination is upon 
subject-matter, form, and structure, etc.,” of 
Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth”; Milton’s “ Lyci- 
das,” “Comus,” “L’Allegro,” and “ I] Pense- 
roso”’; Burke’s “ Speech on Conciliation with 
America”; Macaulay’s “Essays on Milton and 
Addison.” Exactly how much time and effort 
are required to give an intimate knowledge of 
the form and structure of these classics to the 
average boy is known only to the teacher who 
attempts it.* Just so much more, however, is 

* The following specimens of examination questions in 


English require no comment: ‘‘Make a characteristic 
sketch of Macbeth, illustrating every trait by reference to 
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added to the burden of the secondary school. 
An examination of a variety of college cata- 
logues for a long series of years reveals a sub- 
stantial agreement in the advanced require- 
ments, and the above is a fair sample of the ad- 
vance. As more time is needed to meet these re- 
quirements, the period of education is unduly 
prolonged, first, in the secondary schools for 
additional preparation; and, second, in the in- 
creased age of admission to college. It would 
be better if the average age of graduation 
could be nineteen or twenty years. By simpli- 
fying the whole preliminary educational sys- 
tem, the boy could then be ready to start his 
professional studies, or engage in the work of 
life, with a sufficiently good foundation and at 
an age not too far advanced for a proper ini- 
tiative. His mind might not have to struggle 
to retain such a vast conglomerate of facts, 
but, if properly trained, he could be in a posi- 
tion to take and assimilate any knowledge 
necessary to his career or for a broad culture 


the play.” ‘‘Do you find many obsolete words or con- 
structions in Milton? Cite examples.’”’ ‘‘ What part of 
Burns’s poetry does Carlyle think most valuable?” Speci- 
men Examination Questions in English, set for admission 
to several leading colleges and scientific schools in June, 
1899. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
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later. This would leave more time for suit- 
able physical development during the period of 
growth, and remove the strain from parents, 
teachers, and the rising generation. Truly 
modern education has become a sort of fetich, 
and it is time for some one in authority to call 
a halt. 

The growth of forced and so-called higher 
education has been relatively more rapid with 
girls than with boys. In the former, the ques- 
tion is complicated by the importance to them- 
selves and the race of proper physical and sex- 
ual development during the period of growth. 
At a time when a new and important life- 
function is being evolved, and the future well- 
being of the individual is largely dependent 
upon its proper evolution, it is most important 
that the brain should not be crowded with 
work. This is a critical period. Vitality is need- 
ed in other channels, and should not be 
drained away at this time. At this one epoch 
the body is more important than the mind, yet 
this is just the time that the girl is pushed the 
hardest in her educational career if she ex- 
pects to pursue a course in high-school or col- 
lege. The women’s colleges are increasing in 
numbers and importance, and have set the ed- 
ucational pace, as in the case with the men’s 
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colleges. While no one of intelligence ques- 
tions the desirability of a good education for 
women, whether the kind of training they get 
in their colleges is the best is an open question. 
The aim seems to be to put the girls through 
the same educational hopper as the boys, irre- 
spective of their physical and mental differ- 
ences. The feminine mind differs from the 
masculine mind, just as the feminine body dif- 
fers from the masculine body, and both, to a 
certain extent, require specialized training. 
These differences have deep-seated biological 
causes that must not be overlooked in educa- 
tion. The fundamental differences in the phys- 
io-psychological make-up of the sexes must 
early be considered. It would seem as if the 
higher education of young women might prof- 
itably place emphasis on such subjects as mod- 
ern languages, literature, music, hygiene— 
both personal and domestic—the selection and 
chemistry of foods, the care and training of 
children, the theory and practice of modern 
charity and cognate subjects, together with a 
careful physical development. In a word, she 
should be educated with the idea of becoming 
a wife rather than a school-teacher. That she 
is able intelligently to hold her own with boys 
in any educational course or system is doubt- 
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less true, but it is very questionable if such 
competition is beneficial or desirable. The 
keenness of women for higher education is 
shown by the fact that they are beginning to 
outnumber the men in colleges on a coeduca- 
tional basis, and the girls show a general pre- 
ponderance in numbers over the boys in the 
high-schools of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. In both sexes there is needed a sim- 
plification of the whole educational process. 
One detail of school-life that might be correct- 
ed is the needless prolonging of vacations, 
which tends to make the working time too 
strenuous. It would be better for health to re- 
strict the length of vacations, and work under 
less pressure during the year. Finally, in any 
reorganization of our educational system, it 
must primarily be borne in mind that a true 
education of the young should be based upon 
knowledge of biological and physiological 
processes, and carried on in conformity to 
them. 
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SUCCESS: THE QUESTION OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


SUCCESS: FHE QUESTION OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


NE of the drawbacks in dis- 

cussing such a subject as 
success lies in the difficulty 
of defining it. While there 
are few subjects that appeal 
more strongly to individual 
thought and life, success is, 
after all, a relative term. What is success to 
one, may be considered failure by another. 
But in a last analysis, success is measured 
largely by the standards of the community. It 
may be considered both on its material and 
moral sides. 

In this day and age, material achievement 
and money-getting stand in the popular mind 
as the principal gauge of success. Assuming 
this to be a fact, it is well to study this form 
of success in order to consider its effect on the 
individual as well as on the community. To 
the former, the charm of great wealth often 
lies not so much in the opportunity for lux- 
ury and display as in the tremendous power 
it entails in modern life. This immense power 
not only may react disastrously upon the 
character of the individual, but may result in 
social harm as well. By a combination of a 
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few great fortunes, the power wielded in 
modern society may become well-nigh irresist- 
ible. 

What starts out simply as individual suc- 
cess, is soon increased by becoming merged 
into material success and power that are 
lodged in the hands of small groups of men, 
who are thus able to guide affairs by gaining 
control of the sources of wealth. This really 
results in a sort of exclusive collectivism that 
possesses neither the benefits nor the ideals of 
an individualistic or socialistic state of society. 
Overwhelming power lodged in a few hands 
is always a possible source of danger. Much of 
the social unrest at the present time comes 
from the offensive display, or even the simple 
employment, of this power. At the same time, 
it is useless to deny that great economic effi- 
ciency may result from a concentration in the 
administration of resources, even although 
often accompanied by injustice and wrong- 
doing. This forms the weakness of much of 
modern success, combined with the glamour 
it throws over the public mind and conscience. 
The magazines and papers are full of the 
sharp practices of high finance. Men and cor- 
porations are sometimes known to succeed 
financially by debauching legislatures, buying 
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politicians, wrecking competitors, and hood- 
winking the public. Such men, aided by sharp 
lawyers, have developed a sort of legal dis- 
honesty that is comparatively safe as far as 
the jail is concerned. Yet the individuals prof- 
iting by such practices retain a certain stand in 
the community, if their conduct can be main- 
tained without the lines of legal prosecution 
and punishment. The fault is here largely in 
the general moral sense of the community that 
condones the methods of succeeding in the bril- 
liancy of success. If the offenders were cast 
out of the churches, banished from the clubs, 
and socially ostracized by an aroused public 
sentiment, the glamour of unmoral success 
would soon be destroyed. The amassing of a 
fortune at such fearful cost would not allow 
of much enjoyment on the part of the offend- 
er. Future generations will marvel at the 
moral callousness of this age in respect to 
some of the recognized methods of money- 
getting. Unfortunately, the cries of the injus- 
tice of it too often come from those who have 
failed in the game, overcome by others who 
are sharper or more unscrupulous in such 
methods. 

Again, some who have attained great mate- 
rial success by immoral measures, display an 
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appalling hypocrisy that may find vent in de- 
nouncing certain minor vices while exhibiting 
a fundamental iniquity that destroys all moral 
standards; as in Hudibras, they 


““ Compound for sims they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


Such phenomena confuse and irritate the pop- 
ular mind, especially when combined with 
great apparent generosity, finding vent along 
certain lines. Probably in no previous age has 
there been such uncertainty and confusion in 
regard to the economic, ethical, and moral 
problems arising in connection with great ma- 
terial success. The question has many sides, 
but the side of justice must not be entirely 
overlooked. Assuming as correct the statement 
that large combinations and trusts have, on the 
whole, worked for the good of the largest 
number by the steady employment of labor 
and a general cheapening of articles in com- 
mon use, it would still seem as if the multi- 
millionnaires thus created might spend some 
of their large surplus not so much in charity, 
but rather by recompensing those who have 
been crushed and crowded to the wall by this 
process of industrial and financial readjust- 
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ment. Certainly this large class, with suffering 
women and children dependent upon them, 
should, in common justice, be considered be- 
fore charitable institutions, or even acade- 
mies of learning. 

Another point worth considering is that 
material success is quickly cumulative; the 
successful man is quite apt to get more than 
he deserves or earns, after all credit is allowed 
for diligence, special aptitude, and opportu- 
nity. Conversely, it does not always follow 
that the man who fails, wholly deserves such 
a fate, as the difference between success and 
failure may lie in a very narrow margin, with 
the conditions difficult to fulfil. If, according 
to Talleyrand, nothing succeeds like success, 
the contrariwise is likewise true: nothing fails 
like failure. Each step in either direction is a 
great propelling force along the lengthening 
path. | 

It may be noted that success, under present 
conditions, is not attained by wasting strength 
on endless details, but rather by the man who 
possesses what Herbert Spencer calls the con- 
structive imagination. To the keen vision of 
such a man, perhaps looking far into the fu- 
ture, chances and opportunities present them- 
selves that may never be seen by the duller 
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eye of the average man. The day of the mere 
drudge or faithful routine-worker is over, so 
far as the great prizes of life are concerned. 

While, to the majority, success is consid- 
ered only in material terms, there is a minor- 
ity, happily growing larger, who gauge their 
life by other standards. Like the great natu- 
ralist, Agassiz, they have no time to make 
money. To this class life will busy itself in 
trying to work out some of the pressing ques- 
tions of the day. This activity may be exerted 
by close study and observation in the scien- 
tific laboratory, discovering laws of nature 
that may be put to manifold beneficent uses ; 
it may be seen in all the professions, so many 
of whose workers are unselfishly toiling for 
the good of the race; it may be noted in high- 
minded publicists and statesmen; it is seen in 
the spiritual leadership of those of high charac- 
ter and ideals. In the old lecture-room of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons there was 
placed a slab containing the names of young 
physicians who had died during a pestilence 
while in the discharge of duty, and underneath 
was written this simple sentence: 


“* Hec mea ornamenta sunt?’ 


And so it is of the present, and of every age. 
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Its most lastingly successful men—its orna- 
ments—are not the grasping financiers and 
traders, but those who have given their lives 
unselfishly in human service and achievement. 

It has been said that success consists in get- 
ting that at which one aims, and being happy 
in it. Each one should have an ideal of what 
is to be the expression of his or her life. If this 
is attained in some degree, such a life may be 
called successful. Hence, the successful man 
or woman is the one who has succeeded fairly 
well in shaping the actual life in accordance 
with the ideals of life. This requires a strength 
and persistence that call for continual strug- 
gle. It forms the highest achievement of life. 
Bulwer well says that the man who succeeds 
above his fellows is the one who early in life 
clearly discerns his object, and toward that 
object habitually directs his powers. 

One of the important measures of success is 
the ability to attract and retain true friends, 
such as will stimulate and hold one up to the 
best things. Emerson puts it wisely when he 
says that such friends make us do what we 
can. With this quality must be combined a 
large hopefulness in one’s outlook upon life. 
The pessimist never succeeds. To be hopeful 
of one’s self, of circumstances, of society, and 
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of the world, is to be in the way of large 
achievement. Those who have succeeded 
greatly have always had a wide faith, high 
hope, and abundant vision. At any rate, after 
doing one’s best to attain success, there will 
be a satisfaction in trying to deserve it, even if 
one’s wishes are not completely realized. To 
the average man there is a measure of truth 
as well as of consolation in the familiar coup- 
let from Addison’s “ Cato”: 


“?Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll deserve it.” 
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MAPPINESS) THE QUESTION OF 
CONTENTMENT 


T is said that an old cynic 
once exclaimed, “ Life would 
be very tolerable were it not 
for its pleasures!”? When 
one watches the labor and 
struggles so often put forth 
in quest of happiness, there 
seems to be not a little truth in the cynic’s 

aphorism. Happiness appears to be a state that 
comes easiest when unsought. There are cer- 
tain preliminary conditions that seem requi- 
site, however, to attain any real enjoyment in 
life, and one of the first is a fair state of 

health, with good digestion. The effect of ill- 

health upon one’s disposition varies somewhat, 
strange to say, with the parts affected. The 
great vegetative organs of the body are lodged 
in two large cavities of the trunk, separated 
by a thin muscle, the diaphragm, correspond- 
ing roughly with the waist. The chest-cavity is 
above, containing the heart and lungs; below 
is the abdominal cavity, holding principally the 
liver, kidneys, stomach, and intestines. If dis- 
ease attacks the organs above the waist, even 
when severe, the general spirits are not apt to 
be much affected. Below the waist the case is 
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different, especially when the liver or stomach 
and intestines are involved; even mild seizures 
here cause depression of spirits and dis- 
content. A person may be plunged in the 
depths of despair by a simple functional dys- 
pepsia. Many people live comparatively happy 
lives, although not possessed of much strength 
or vigor, if their digestive organs functionate 
fairly well. On the contrary, the dyspeptic in- 
dividual, no matter how strong he may be, is 
rarely happy. The lesson is not hard to apply. 
The possession of a proper sense of humor 
makes for happiness. With this function de- 
veloped, even misfortune may often present 
streaks of amusement that will make it more 
tolerable. There is a constant, if small, enjoy- 
ment to be derived by the humorous mind 
from the daily incidents of life, that does much 
to lighten the cares of existence. A tragical 
situation may often be lightened, if not avert- 
ed, by a smile. Thus a cultivated sense of hu- 
mor directly adds to the happiness of life. 
Another underlying condition of content- 
ment is not to take one’s self, or even the af- 
fairs of life, too seriously. In looking back, 
every one can see how much unhappiness has 
been derived from an over-weening sense of 
one’s importance. Each person is apt to think 
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that his or her troubles are rare or unusual, 
and correspondingly hard to bear. A larger 
insight will show that others have troubles 
equally hard to withstand, and that misfor- 
tunes are fairly well distributed. 

It must be confessed that one of the unde- 
sirable traits of human nature is the mild form 
of pleasure so often derived from hearing of 
the adversity of others. This may be partly 
explained as a satisfaction in learning that 
other people have trouble as well as ourselves, 
thus proving that we are not exclusively de- 
prived of happiness. It is also evident that 
many incidents of life, which seemed very 
serious at the time, have not been followed 
by such far-reaching consequences as were 
feared. Much of the daily unhappiness of life 


_ is thus later proved to have been unnecessary. 


While one should put forth his best efforts 
in the various undertakings of life, as well 
as in the up-building of character, there may 
be such a thing as working too heavily and 
seriously in attaining given ends. The over- 
serious, self-conscious individual is liable to 
evolve more heat than light. Such natures 
are apt to dissipate energy in mere fussiness 
that is as foreign to real accomplishment as 
to happiness. 
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A very common source of discontent is the 
habit of expecting too much from the various 
relations of life. This is partly caused by in- 
experience, and in trusting too implicitly the 
glowing accounts of the experiences of char- 
acters in fiction. Many novels give a very 
wrong impression of life. The picture is 
either drawn too drab and tragic or too ex- 
ultingly happy. Life is often stranger than 
fiction, but rarely so harmonious in its out- 
come and development. The right meeting 
at the right moment, eventuating in the un- 
dying happiness of the characters concerned, 
oftener follows in the novel than in life. In 
the latter there is a constant coming and go- 
ing, but the right connections are not so easily 
and happily made. Even the written accounts 
of fact, such as biographies or description of 
travels or adventures, usually exaggerate the 
pleasures to be derived from the various ex- 
periences described. It is a pretty common 
trait of human nature to wish to be thought 
happy and fortunate. Thus many people, es- 
pecially the young, are unhappy if they are 
thought not to be happy. Young women, par- 
ticularly, would sometimes apparently rather 
have the reputation of living in constant gay- 
ety than actually be in the enjoyment of a 
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good time. When the unsophisticated read the 
daily chronicle of the festivities of the rich, 
they are apt to envy such fortunate people 
in their pleasures. If they could occasionally 
experience the dreary monotony and vapid 
dulness of many of these functions, any envy 
would soon give place to thankfulness that 
they do not have to endure them. 

A certain simplicity of living is usually nec- 
essary to happiness. The growing artifici- 
ality of civilized life, with its many wants, 
difficult to satisfy, makes for unhappiness. 
Thus the mere mechanical part of living has 
become too complicated, and requires over- 
much planning, labor, and worry for its ac- 
complishment. The simpler the plan on which 
one’s living is modelled, the less will be the 
complications and disturbances caused by an 
over-elaborate scale of existence, and the 
more time will be left for the real duties and 
pleasures of life. In America, too much strain 
is endured by all classes in keeping up ex- 
ternal life and appearances. This is largely 
due to the universal aspiration to rise in so- 
ciety and to give the appearance of happiness 
and success. The moderately endowed strain 
every nerve to live better than their incomes 
warrant, while the rich weary themselves in 
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making a lavish display. At bottom, this is 
due to the natural mobility and hopefulness 
of democracy, that places no barriers against 
progress, and hence is really the perversion 
of what, fundamentally, is a good trait, but it 
has been carried to an extreme that causes 
constant heart-burnings and unhappiness. An 
old proverb attributes happiness to him who 
expects little and thereby avoids disappoint- 
ment. After all, it is the sum of the small 
daily pleasures that are taken and enjoyed as 
they come, that constitutes the bulk of the 
happiness of life. The chance meeting, the 
unplanned outing, and the unexpected diver- 
sion that so often come unsought in the pass- 
ing days, afford the common channels of hap- 
piness. This really involves a trait of mind 
that is always on the lookout for pleasant 
happenings. In the long run, people are gen- 
erally apt to get what they look for; those 
who are seeking trouble usually find it. A 
happy disposition is therefore to be cultivated. 
Cheerfulness is, to a certain extent, a habit, 
which once formed does much to alleviate the 
small trials of life. Many darken the sur- 
roundings for themselves and others by con- 
stant complainings about the minor daily 
trials that come to all. They not only need- 
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lessly distress others by their murmurings, 
but thereby increase their own unhappiness. 
Conversely, by ignoring the small daily trials 
of life and passing them over in silence, we 
weaken their grip on us, and others are not 
needlessly depressed. By thus forgetting our- 
selves in thinking of the feelings of others, 
we gain happiness. Such a habit leads to a 
satisfaction with the things that are obtain- 
able, and does not worry overmuch with con- 
ditions that are out of reach. Notwithstand- 
ing, it is a curious trait of human nature 
always to think that the things escaping us are 
invariably the most important to our happi- 
ness. 

After all has been said on this subject, 
there are two fundamental necessities for a 
happy life, namely, a useful occupation for 
mind and body, and an outlet for unselfish 
affection. The first requisite for enduring hap- 
piness is in having work to do in which one 
believes. Such work always aims at the ac- 
complishment of something useful. While this 
work must be done with fair efficiency, it 
should not be accompanied with too much 
drudgery or exhaustion. Many kinds of work 
are unduly extolled by those who are not en- 
gaged in them, and who naturally leave these 
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factors out of account. Some of the platitudes 
about work are really nonsensical. Thus we 
are told to love work for its own sake; but 
there is no special virtue in work itself aside 
from its conditions and results. It is hard to 
think of a stoker deriving much pleasure from 
feeding the furnaces in the depths of an ocean- 
liner, or of a factory-hand engaged all day 
long in a small monotonous routine of polish- 
ing pin-heads, or turning the crank of a ma- 
chine, getting much joy out of his work. The 
excessive division of labor required by mod- 
ern industry has done much to take away the 
joy of working. The more highly specialized 
the work becomes, and the more detached 
from its general relations, the less satisfac- 
tory is the condition of the worker. This is 
not intended as a criticism on modern meth- 
ods of manufacture, which are doubtless in- 
evitable and necessary, but simply to call at- 
tention to one of the incidental results of these 
methods of which sufficient account has not 
been taken. It may explain a certain restless- 
ness and discontent and unreasonableness in 
the workers that are often sharply criticised. 

The true joy of working comes when it 
calls forth the various faculties of our nat- 
ure, and creative results come from the cor- 
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relation of these powers. Nothing else in life 
can take the place of the satisfaction thus ob- 
tained. The energy and initiative required in 
such effort must be cultivated, as few really 
love work. Many of us are, at bottom, 
physically or morally lazy. Fortunately for 
America, the majority of men are obliged to 
work owing to the necessities of their circum- 
stances. If methods were less hurried, and 
results not desired so quickly, the element of 
satisfaction in work would be more pro- 
nounced. Where the question of a livelihood 
is not involved, there is a broad field of effort 
in social work that needs to be done, and which 
yields rich reward in achievement and happi- 
ness. The various fields of charity, both pallia- 
tive and preventive, need many workers who 
can give time and effort to such problems. 
Here is a field where our leisure classes can 
hopefully work off their ennui as well as serve 
the State. It must be confessed that in this 
country these people do not take as much in- 
terest in charity and social reform as the 
same class in other countries, notably in Eng- 
land. Our young women of the leisure class 
would also get more satisfaction out of life 
if they would constantly and seriously work 
in these fruitful fields. There is nothing more 
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melancholy than the aimless lives many young 
women of good social position lead after the 
first excitement of social diversions begins to 
pall on them. No dilettante education will 
take the place of honest effort in some direc- 
tion for the amelioration of suffering and 
misery. It is not intended to advise well-to-do 
young women to engage in professional occu- 
pations, such as teachers or trained nurses, 
and thus take the places of those really need- 
ing employment. Any abundant leisure should 
rather be turned in directions that are in no 
way remunerative, but at the same time neces- 
sary for some one to fill without the danger 
of keeping others out. It seems as if all 
classes and conditions in life might learn to 
get more happiness out of their work. To 
accomplish this, more sentiment and _ less 
worry must be put into our efforts, which 
must also be viewed in their larger relations 
and possibilities. The jov to be derived from 
this idealizing of work is well expressed in 
the ringing verse of Kipling: 


‘And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame ; 
And no one shall work jor money, and no one shall 
work for fame, 
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But each jor the joy of working, and each in his 
separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees it for the God oj 
Things as they are.” 


Probably the most lasting source of happi- 
ness is found in unselfish love. This keeps 
alive a constant interest in those who are the 
objects of affection, which, in turn, is naturally 
reflected into all the relations of life. A fresh- 
ness of spirit is thus maintained that keeps 
keenly in action faculties which otherwise 
would atrophy. The best example of this is 
seen in the affection of parents for children. 
As the former grow older in years, they live 
over again in the development and experiences 
of their offspring. Modern philosophers have 
shown that the evolution of all the higher 
faculties, separating man from brute, is built 
upon the affection of the mother for her off- 
spring, and the protective care over both ex- 
ercised by the father. The long period of help- 
less infancy has been shown by John Fiske 
not only to be a time of extreme plasticity in 
the child, but to exert a retroactive influence 
upon the parents in developing traits called 
forth by the care and watchfulness thus re- 
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quired. In this way is explained the gradual 
evolution of unselfish affection that reaches 
its highest manifestation in sacrifice and ser- 
vice. As Benjamin Kidd puts it, the struggle 
for individual life at last gives place to a 
struggle for the life of others. Egoism merges 
into altruism. Love is thus shown to be both 
a cause and effect in the evolution of the 
higher life of the race. 

While parental love is the prototype, any 
manifestation of this trait is sure of its influ- 
ence and reward. The affection of husband 
and wife, brother and sister, child and parent, 
or that brought about by common association 
in congenial fields among those who have no 
close bond of relationship, always results in 
elevation and happiness. It is a question 
whether the joys of romantic love have not 
been frequently exaggerated by writers of 
fiction. While such transports are temporary 
in duration, the affection of true comradeship 
that may follow is a lasting source of happi- 
ness. An exclusive element also tends to enter 
into romantic love, which thus contains an 
element of selfishness not so apt to be found 
in other forms of affection. It is often difficult 
to analyze the sources of attraction that exist 
not only between the opposite sexes, but be- 
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tween members of the same sex. That a sort 
of affinity is the basis of affection is doubtless 
true. Without philosophizing too much on a 
difficult subject, we know that love begets 
love, just as hate rouses hate; and as a life 
begins to lose the capacity of giving and re- 
ceiving affection, it coincidently shrinks and 
loses the capacity of happiness. Here is where 
we get what we give. Many who have striven 
for external success alone, find out this truth 
too late. Happiness must not be left too much 
to outside conditions. The ultimate result of 
life will be ourselves—nothing more nor less. 
It is, after all, what we are that largely makes 
for contentment. 

Finally, no matter how balanced and har- 
monious the individual character, a sensitive 
nature cannot escape being influenced by the 
unhappiness of the world at large. To the 
man or woman of fine spirit, a consciousness 
of what the Germans call the “ world-pain”’ 
will somewhat interfere with individual happi- 
ness. No matter how well placed as to fame 
or fortune, one is always conscious of the tu- 
mult, injustice, and misfortune in which so 
many are placed. As we grow older, in spite 
of all our philosophy and efforts toward hap- 
piness, we cannot help feeling that the experi- 
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ences of many must find an echo in those 
haunting lines of Keats: 


‘“* To sorrow 
I bade good-morrow, 
And thought to leave her far away behind ; 
But, cheerly, cheerly, 
She loves me dearly ; 
She is to me so constant and so kind: 
I would deceive her, 
And so leave her, 
But ah, she is so constant and so kind l” 


RELIGION: THE QUESTION OF 
FAITH 
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se]> there a general decay of 
Ni faith? It is hard to answer 
‘|| such a query in a satisfac- 
| tory way. That there is at 
“ii least a change of basis or 
| emphasis in matters of faith 
==! now rapidly going on, few 
edna observers will deny. What is the 
direction of this change? How is it to be re- 
garded by the conservative forces of society? 
Should it be retarded, or accelerated, or modi- 
fied? How far religion touches life, and at 
what points, the physician has abundant op- 
portunity for judgment, but he is strangely 
silent. The old Egyptian method of combining 
priest and physician was not without its ad- 
vantages. Upon certain important themes, the 
latter may think much, but he says little. No 
one more than the physician has opportunity 
to appreciate the wide-spread materialism of 
the day. In contrast, and possibly as a result 
of this condition, he is constantly facing much 
of underlying discontent and unrest in life. 
The so-called ages of faith have passed, 
never to return. We need not unduly grieve 
over this, since they were likewise ages of ig- 
163 
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norance and superstition. It is difficult to avoid 
believing that those who can in this age exer- 
cise the same unreasoning quality of faith 
must be ignorant or superstitious. Yet never 
has the necessity of strong and simple belief 
been greater than at present. Careful observ- 
ers of life cannot help noticing that as faith 
loosens, actual living weakens and degener- 
ates. This rule is true in spite of the few ap- 
parent exceptions where a heredity of strong 
character steadies a life that has lost belief. 
The great importance of this subject should 
lead to a very careful study of relative causes 
as they appeal to the average man rather than 
to the average theologian. Some of these 
causes have their roots in the distant past, 
while others are more modern. Of the former, 
the great primal underlying cause of a weaken- 
ing of belief is the change from the Ptolemaic 
to the Copernican conception of the universe. 
The shock to belief caused by this radically 
altered conception is difficult to measure, and it 
is a wonder that any form of faith based upon 
the dignity and supremacy of man should have 
survived such a wrench. Instead of inhabiting 
the largest and most important orb, situated 
in the centre of creation, with the whole array 
of heavenly bodies acting as servants and 
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satellites, it is a sad shock to the self-impor- 
tance of man to learn that his earth is little 
more than a speck of dust in comparison with 
the surging throng of magnificent suns ex- 
tending through the far reaches of space. 
Even our whole solar system pales into com- 
parative insignificance in comparison with 
other systems in the unfathomable stretches of 
the universe. This thought oppressed even the 
Psalmist, doubtless with a slight conception 
of the stupendous extent and relation of 
things : 

“When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained ; 

“What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him?” 

If doubts could thus enter the devout and 
simple soul of the early Psalmist, what effect 
must these thoughts have upon the modern sci- 
entific mind that can grasp in some degree the 
architecture of the heavens, although the ef- 
fort to conceive it benumbs the intellect. No 
wonder the early Church cast anathemas 
against the new cosmogony. A work that has 
recently appeared—‘‘ Man’s Place in the Uni- 
verse,’ by Wallace—bids fair to have a far- 
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reaching effect in rehabilitating man in his ap- 
parent position of importance in the universe. 
In a remarkable scientific argument, the writer 
contends that the whole sidereal universe, 
while stupendously immense, has yet limits 
that have at last been reached by the most 
powerful telescopes. The solar system, of 
which the earth is part, is so situated in this 
vast space that the earth is actually very near 
the geographical centre of the known uni- 
verse. It has been proven by the spectroscope 
that matter is the same in all worlds, and the 
writer assumes that life and its conditions must 
likewise be the same in the whole universe. 
By a marvellous combination of circumstances, 
our earth is the only one of the heavenly 
bodies that presents the multiform conditions 
required in the slow evolution of life, and 
hence is the only body that can contain and 
nourish life. These conclusions are based 
upon rigid scientific reasoning, and the author 
disclaims any other method of reaching con- 
clusions. No one but a learned astronomer can 
properly judge of the strength of these argu- 
ments, but the brief conclusions are here 
stated, as they cannot help having an effect 
upon religious faith. 

When man withdraws his view from the 
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external universe and focuses his vision within 
himself, considering his origin and nature, an- 
other wrench to conventional belief is experi- 
enced. Instead of having fallen, science tells 
him he has arisen. Painfully and slowly he 
has gradually ascended in the scale from the 
lowest stages of existence. As physical attri- 
butes have expanded, so have those of the 
mental and moral nature. If this is believed, 
it inevitably involves some change in our con- 
ceptions of certain portions of Scripture. 
Yet it is mainly the destructive feature of evo- 
lution that seems to attract modern minds in 
regard to religion. There is a fruitful, con- 
structive side. Many who are familiar with 
Haeckel and Huxley have never read or pon- 
dered over Drummond’s “Ascent of Man.” If 
the teachings of evolution have influenced re- 
ligious and moral ideas, so have the latter re- 
troactively influenced even the actual process 
of evolution, as is shown in Kidd’s “ Social 
Evolution.” As thought expands in modern 
lines, the antagonism between the new scien- 
tific conceptions and true religion tends to dis- 
appear, no matter how much some conven- 
tional opinions have been made to suffer. 

It must also be confessed that archeology 
has put a strain upon modern religious belief. 
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This science appears to show that the highest 
religious conceptions have their roots largely 
in earlier conditions of life and civilization, 
and are thus, to a certain extent, products of 
human evolution. That there are some basic 
similarities in all religions, the lowest and 
highest, seems thus to be manifested. This is 
seen not only in dogma, but in ethical ideals 
as well. In the Phedo of Plato we meet with 
conceptions not very remote from Christian 
ideals. The Golden Rule is prefigured in the 
“ Dialogues ” of Plato. Socrates discourses on 
the immortality of the soul and the principles 
of reward and punishment in the life to come. 

There is, however, one remarkable respect 
in which Christian ethics differs in a unique 
way from any other system. It has the power 
of giving what psychologists might call the 
sustaning motive. The most exalted system 
of ethics is of little practical use to the world 
if it fails to excite enthusiasm and compel 
obedience. Even the most corrupt forms of 
Christianity exhibit this power to a certain ex- 
tent, and in its higher types Christianity acts 
as the great motor force of the world for 
moral and spiritual elevation. This, after all, 
is the great test to apply. It has lived through 
centuries when moral and spiritual life were 
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at their lowest ebb; it has had repeated 
revivals after periods of torpor caused by 
tyranny in Church and State; it has survived 
_ the repeated mistakes of its ministers and de- 
fenders; it has shown an inherent vitality not 
exhibited by other religions. With each renais- 
sance there has been a sloughing off of some 
unessential doctrines, always with protest and 
often with violence on the part of its defend- 
ers, who have seen destruction in the change. 
The witty sceptic Bolingbroke, doubtless hav- 
ing this in mind, is said to have once remarked 
that to him the strongest proof of the divinity 
of Christianity was that it survived in spite 
of its defenders. There are undoubtedly some 
positions that cannot be yielded without losing 
the essence of faith. The ecclesiastical mind, 
however, finds it difficult to see things in their 
true proportions when subjects that seem 
of overwhelming importance are involved. 
This may account for controversy and con- 
tention over what seem to the average man 
to be unimportant points. The theologian often 
spends needless energy in trying to defend 
such positions, in the meantime losing sight 
of the fact that the very foundations are rock- 
ing under him. The points briefly touched upon 
here seem to the writer fundamentally worthy 
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of consideration in a study of the great under- 
lying causes of scepticism. 

There is one factor that certainly makes 
powerfully for indifference in matters of be- 
lief, and that is the wide-spread materialism 
of the day. Money and success, with the 
physical comforts and pleasures accompanying 
them, ‘stifle spiritual aspiration. A large pro- 
portion of people who are in easy circum- 
stances, although nominally Christian, actually 
live in a sort of refined paganism. Like Gallio, 
“they care for none of these things.” It is 
a strange fact that while materialism grows 
stronger as a social force with a large portion 
of society, it is losing ground as an interpreta- 
tion of life to the thinking classes. In spite 
of this powerful drift toward a selfish materi- 
alism, there is a strong counter-current among 
some of the finest minds of the day toward 
spiritual concerns. Such minds cannot be fed 
with the husks of theological controversies, 
and are content with few definitions, but in 
a small number of basal intuitions and princi- 
ples are looking toward the light. They con- 
stitute a reaction against gross materialism on 
the one side, that smothers the aspirations by 
pampering the body, and, on the other, against 
a dogmatism that stunts and wounds the 
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mind. Only a few fundamental truths are re- 
ally necessary to nourish the higher life. We 
need faith, but in this keen and critical age 
it must be a reasonable faith. 

Let us now use the term faith in a less gen- 
eral sense, and inquire into some of the nec- 
essary factors for its existence in organized 
forms under present conditions. The ethical 
teachings of Christ are universally regarded 
as reaching the highest level of conception and 
attainment. It is around the personality of 
Christ that the vital faith of to-day clings. 
Christ in his teachings treats of man in a two- 
fold way. As an individual, he must be in 
right relations to God. As a social being, he 
must be in right relations with his fellow- 
man. The question of faith depends largely 
upon the manner in which churches have 
treated these complemental propositions. They 
theorize and dogmatize too much upon the first 
conception, and tend to neglect the second. 
This, in brief, is one of the principal causes 
of much of the loss of faith to-day. 

Let us glance at these propositions sep- 
arately, and see the strain to which faith is 
put by the attitude of various churches toward 
them. 

The relation and duty of man toward God 
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form the principal theme of theologians and 
the essence of dogma. Different systems have 
different methods of bringing man into proper 
relationship to God. On the one side, sacer- 
dotalism, with its signs and sacraments, claims 
absolute healing for man’s nature. Brute au- 
thority is here the method of preserving a 
proper faith of man in God. We are to use 
our reason only to the point of recognizing 
that such authority exists, and then ac- 
cept with docile acquiescence whatever strange 
and difficult dogmas it sees fit to impose. 
Reason must not pass upon the substance of 
these dogmas, for it is incapable and corrupt. 
What wonder that men lose faith in such a 
thin fallacy? If reason by its corruption 1s 
unable to act upon dogma, how can it be 
trusted to recognize the original authority? 
Any system that requires a deliberate suicide 
of half of man’s intellectual nature cannot 
permanently be helpful to society or hold its 
own in an age of onward activity. Some, 
wearied with ceaseless strife, seek rest here, 
but it is the rest that opium gives. A few 
timid, highly-cultured trilobites may take a 
temporary comfort in this deadening process, 
but the vast majority of aggressive, thought- 
ful men have done with it forever. The sys- 
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tem here described has gradually evolved a 
sort of Buddhist Christ to naturally fit in with 
the plan. 

Another class of theologians, while not rec- 
ognizing any organization of man as compe- 
tent to act as exclusive custodians of truth, 
look to the Scriptures as the only authority 
for matters of faith. The interpretation of 
Scripture, however, has been left largely to 
those who are more in the cloister than in 
the world. These doctrinaires, who live apart 
from the world and have apparently little 
sympathy with its complexity of trial, tempta- 
tion, and suffering, have gradually crystallized 
a system of theology that is hard, mechanical, 
and repellant. Certain doctrines of man’s rela- 
tion to God are evidently interpreted in the 
light of the social condition that existed when 
they were formulated. Everywhere may be 
seen the hard Roman or medizeval sense of 
justice and punishment. When a change is 
urged in the statement of dogma to suit the 
spirit and need of the age, these theologians 
are up in arms, and wish to know whether the 
Bible can change! This form of bibliolatry will 
not much longer serve its purpose. When 
forms of dogma are urged that involve essen- 
tial injustice on the part of the Deity, some- 
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thing besides dexterous text-matching must 
be brought up in defence. Creed-makers and 
subscribers must be held more sharply to a 
belief in the direct logical outcome of their, 
creeds. If this were done, there would be 
much active revision going on, or possibly 
more of the painful moral gymnastics of men- 
tal reservation. It is one thing to state that 
Scripture contains the substance of divine 
truth; it is quite another to insist that the 
medizval interpretation must stand for all 
time. The fact that the best reason and sym- 
pathy of the age are quarrelling with dogmas 
deduced from such interpretation is evidence 
against them. Advancing history, with im- 
proved ethics based upon a closer human feel- 
ing, will afford safe ground for truer interpre- 
tation. Then the few essential doctrines will 
assume a reasonableness that will make re- 
jection moral rather than intellectual. No one 
can claim to thoroughly comprehend truth of 
any kind, especially spiritual truth, but it is 
not necessary so to formulate it as to be a 
constant stumbling-block to all reason. The 
higher the truth, the more difficult it is to 
formulate. It cannot submit to the formal laws 
of mathematics or chemistry. This is the mis- 
take of theology. The gnostic is partly re- 
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sponsible for the agnostic. In order to last, 
faith must be more than mere authority or 
feeling ; it must rest upon a fundamental con- 
cept that cannot be shaken. Such a faith 
will resolve itself into belief in the Father- 
hood of God and the few simple corolla- 
ries that follow this sublime and central 
truth. 

When we glance at the way in which the 
churches practically carry out the teachings 
of Christ in regard to the mutual relations of 
men, it is not difficult to explain the loss of 
interest among large numbers, especially the 
poorer classes. We see at once why the 
churches are repelling the vast number of 
people known as the “masses.” They are not 
sufficiently in sympathy with their needs, 
their sufferings, their obstacles, and their 
aims. What wonder that faith is lost in any- 
thing supernatural! The life-conditions of 
swarms of people around us are fearfully 
hard. They labor from one year to another 
with no hope of competence, and hardly of 
decent comfort. Tens of thousands in our 
large cities are engaged in a daily and pitiless 
struggle with hunger, cold, and nakedness. 
Once I saw a young mother with a baby in her 
arms, whose husband was sick, evicted from 
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a tenement for non-payment of rent. Such 
families have no credit. Everything they get is 
under the hardest conditions. They have to 
buy coal by the pail, and thus pay double and 
treble what is exacted of well-to-do people. 
Food and furniture come relatively high. 
They are sometimes intemperate, usually ig- 
norant, and often shiftless; but whose duty 
is it to help and educate them? Poverty leads 
to vice quite as much as vice to poverty. On 
another occasion there came under my obser- 
vation a pale, slender girl whose wistful eyes 
told of hard struggle and scant pleasure, en- 
gaged in making scarfs at twenty-five cents a 
dozen. This involves much labor, which for- 
merly brought a higher price. Each season, 
as more hungry applicants have competed, the 
price has fallen. The economic law rendering 
it desirable to buy cheap and sell dear, applies 
to labor, and does not shrink at taking ad- 
vantage of necessity. Many people are living 
in an environment that stunts all growth, 
physical, moral, and spiritual. Here are women 
with weary, hopeless mien, and children whose 
pinched, wan faces seem to be a silent re- 
proach for the misery of centuries, in which 
so many have been crushed down and out- 
witted in the struggle for subsistence. These 
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women and children are to-day dragging out 
their meagre lives in many a wretched hovel 
and stifling tenement-house. They are sick 
and in prison, but how few have visited them? 
Under the fierce competition of modern so- 
ciety the weak and unfortunate are hopelessly 
crowded to the wall. 

There are, at present, movements along 
many lines looking to the investigation and 
modification of conditions in our social order 
that produce such fearful evils. Not a few 
thinkers feel that this period of transition and 
unrest precedes a change. The exact form and 
scope of this change are uncertain. Many wild 
and destructive theories are in the air. The 
direction of advance should be in a gradual 
evolution out of destructive competition into 
healthful co-operation. The conservative forces 
of society are the proper ones to see and guide 
this evolution. The churches, as a rule, are 
not here, as they should be, in the van. Indeed, 
their influence, with many honorable excep- 
tions, often appears to be reactionary. Much 
that agitators and anarchists say about soci- 
ety is true. They must not be allowed at the 
helm while people professing faith in some- 
thing higher stand idly by, perhaps even ob- 
structing the inevitable and righteous change. 
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The churches must not only feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked, but anxiously inquire 
into the operation of those biological and 
social laws that allow so many to go hungry 
and naked. If divinity students were trained 
a little less in theology, and more in sociology, 
they might not so often fail with the masses. 
This neglect of churches to keep pace with 
social progress is largely responsible for the 
wide-spread secularism existing to-day among 
the so-called laboring classes both in this and 
other countries. The churches are generous in 
building hospitals and asylums, but do not 
look in the face those underlying conditions 
that are constantly at work in recruiting their 
inmates. The wealthy church builds a mission 
and pays a missionary, but it treats with a 
poor man, not a brother. Is there a lapse of 
faith? Christianity is only half Christian. In 
spite of all our professions we are semi-pagan. 
Our civilization is built on Christian profes- 
sions, but carried on with pagan practices. 
We may be orthodox toward God, but hetero- 
dox toward man. 

The religion of the future must consist more 
of doing than dogma. Although the churches 
lay much stress on doctrine, it is a strange 
fact that in the only account of the last judg- 
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ment given by the Scriptures, the conditions 
of entrance into heaven were made not ac- 
cording to what men believed—not even to 
what they thought—but what they had done 
or omitted doing. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it,’ enter; “Ye have done it not,” 
enter not. 

Faith will be kept alive not by analysis and 
reasoning, but by living for others. Even 
charity will not suffice. The need of the age 
is deeper; its cry is more for fraternity than 
charity. If one exists, the other will follow, 
or, better still, will not be needed. We must 
simplify our beliefs toward God, and beget 
an enthusiasm for humanity. If we look to 
one as a Father, let us treat the other as a 
brother. Here lies the essence of Christ’s 
teachings. It is a faith for all time. 

The musings of the pagan Galilean in the 
first century are continued in the thoughts of 
the wearied and perplexed of the later ages; 
they are transcribed by one of our own poets 
in the rhythmic music of a song: 


“Tj Jesus Christ is a man— 
And only a man—I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 
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“ I} Jesus Christ 1s a God— 
And the only God—I swear 
I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air!” 
—R. W. Gilder. 


DEATH: THE FINAL QUESTION 
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‘‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 
‘¢ Death is swallowed up in victory.” —J. Corinthians xv. 


‘« And if you see a man distressed because he is about to 
die, is not this a sufficient proof that he was after all not a 
lover of wisdom, but rather what might be called a lover 
of the body ? ”’—Socrates. 


‘Men fear death as children fear to go into the dark; 
and as that natural fear in children is increased with tales, 
so is the other.” —Lord Bacon, Essay 11, of Death. 


ANY spend not a little of life 

in the fear of death. This 
misconception is not only the 
natural fear of nervous peo- 
ple, but is aggravated by 
figures of speech in litera- 
ture and by much of art, es- 
pecially when under priestly influence. Thus 
St. Jerome says: “ Whether I eat or drink, or 
in whatever other action or employment I 
am engaged, that solemn voice always seems 
to sound in my ears, ‘Arise, ye dead, and 
come to judgment!’ As often as I think of 
the day of judgment, my heart quakes and 
my whole frame trembles.” Jeremy Taylor ex- 
claims: “ And that shriek must needs be ter- 
rible when millions of men and women, at 
the same instant, shall fearfully cry out, and 
the noise shall mingle with the trumpet of the 
183 
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archangel, with the thunders of the dying, 
and groaning heavens, and the crack of the 
dissolving world, when the whole fabric of 
nature shall shake into dissolution and eternal 
ashes!” Such medizval conceptions, although 
abandoned by the newer thought in religion, 
continue unconsciously to throw a shadow of 
fear over the end of life for many people. 
Death may be considered in its physical, and 
then in its mental and moral aspects. On the 
physical side, in the great majority of cases, 
there is little or no pain in dying. By a merci- 
ful provision of nature, as the vital organs 
fail to functionate, a slow collection of car- 
bonic-acid gas takes place in the blood-stream 
that gradually blunts the sensibility of the 
brain and nervous system. As the heart 
grows weaker and the breathing shallower, 
and the poisons that should be thrown off 
collect in greater amounts, the dying usu- 
ally sink into unconsciousness. Thus carbonic 
acid acts as nature’s anesthetic for the dying. 
They may be aroused by the anxious question- 
ings of friends, but shortly sink back into the 
painless stupor from which they will soon 
never be awakened. During this time the 
watching friends are apt to be the greatest 
sufferers. The convulsive motions, the rattling 
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breathing, and the aspect of extreme exhaus- 
- tion, seem to portend great inward agony; 
and yet, as the blueness creeps over the lips 
and the breathing becomes more labored un- 
til the death-rattle begins, we know that the 
poisoning has become so profound that the 
dead-line has been reached. Long before these 
final signs of dissolution, unconsciousness is 
usually so profound that all suffering has de- 
parted. The final scene is like the slow flicker- 
ing out of the lighted candle in its socket. The 
breathing gets slower and irregular, a cold 
sweat slowly mounts the forehead, an ashy- 
gray color gradually sweeps over the features 
—then all is quiet; in a moment, a few short 
gasps still reveal a glimmering of life, but 
soon even they appear imperceptible. The eyes 
become dull and staring. The lids twitch 
slightly. There may be one more short gasp, 
and then the final hush. The house of clay is 
cold and empty. The tenant has moved out. 

When a great or popular character passes 
away, the daily press delights to dwell upon 
the splendid struggle with death then ex- 
hibited, thereby showing the indomitable spirit 
of the sufferer. As a matter of fact, an un- 
conscious physical resistance to death is al- 
ways presented and cannot be avoided. It is 
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nature’s method with all, seen about equally 
in the spiritless and depraved as well as in the 
strong and upright. Such is death on the physi- 
cal side; the body fights. 

On the mental and moral side, death is 
very rarely resented by the dying. It is oftener 
welcomed than resisted, in spite of the natural 
clinging to life. The dying usually seem to 
accept the inevitable with calmness, or even 
with satisfaction. Whether this is an apathy 
caused largely by physical exhaustion, or due 
to a faith in a happy hereafter, is known only 
to the individual. As a rule, however, the 
worst reprobate seems to have as little fear 
as the greatest saint. Perhaps this unmurmur- 
ing acceptance of the condition is due to the 
memory of the many sufferings and disap- 
pointments of the life that is so soon to be > 
ended. To those who have faith in religion, 
death affords an entrance into a larger and 
better life, free from the sorrows and imper- 
fections and wrong directions of this one. To 
the Christian, it is union with Christ and with 
those who have gone before. To all, it is an 
escape from a diseased and failing body, a 
final ending of a struggle that begins at birth 
and ends only with death. 

In a very real sense death is always taking 
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place in the body, in the used-up cells that are 
constantly being thrown off. St. Paul was 
physiologically right when he said, “I die 
daily.” This molecular death is a precursor of 
the complete or general death that awaits all 
the living, and is as physiological and natural 
as life itself. It is part of the cycle of life. 
Amiel in his incisive way puts it thus,—* It 
is life itself which is a contradiction, for life 
means an incessant death and a daily resurrec- 
tion.” Whether death comes quickly or slowly, 
it usually brings out the braver, more heroic 
side of man’s nature. In the dust and blood of 
the Roman arena the gladiators first appeared 
before the throne of Czsar, and exclaimed, 
“Dying, we salute thee!” Socrates, as he 
felt the chilling of his body by the slowly 
mounting poison which warned him that the 
end was near, sent salutations to the God of 
health: “ Crito, we owe a cock to A’sculapius. 
Pay the debt, and do not neglect it.”’ St. Paul, 
looking back over the sufferings and _tri- 
umphs of his life, exultingly exclaimed: “I 
have fought a good fight, I have kept the 
faith! ” And so on down the ages the number- 
less unknown dying, on bloody battle-fields or 
in humble hovels, in the shock of accident or 
in peaceful homes of plenty, have usually 
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shown fortitude and the finer traits of human 
nature. Even those who have failed, and 
made a shipwreck of life, may compose them- 
selves for the end and hope for an unfailing 
mercy in the Author of their being, who must 
understand, and perhaps will make more al- 
lowance and show more pity for failure than 
their fellows. The life may have been weak 


and stumbling, but even here death seems to 


refine, ennoble, make holy. 

There can be no understanding or working 
conception of the unsolvable questions and 
mysteries of this life without an outlook on 
a future life. All the thinkers of the race have 
recognized the place of death in the order of 
nature, and as nothing is really destroyed, 
but only changed in form by the orderly proc- 
esses or convulsions of nature, there is every 
analogy in favor of continued life or immor- 
tality. The mere fact that man can attempt 
to grasp even a faint conception of the eterni- 
ties shows that he must at least have a spark 
of such life within him. 

In the new thought of theology, the dis- 
tinction between time and eternity is not rec- 
ognized. According to this lofty conception, 
we are, here and now, in and part of the eter- 


nal life. By passing out of the present life we | 
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simply change our position to present time 
relations, and death is the door of passage. 
Let us, then, learn to think of death with per- 
fect equanimity. It is not the thought of 
death, but the fear of it, from which we must 
escape. We have seen that unreasonable fear 
need not be held in regard to the physical 
side of dying; and for the other aspects, a 
broadening conception of man’s place on the 
earth and a faith in an unseen Ruler who 
works for the best, must suffice. 

In figure of speech there is sometimes ex- 
pressed a sort of similitude between the sea 
with its apparent vastness—its constant ebb 
and flow—and eternity. Perhaps this was in 
the mind of Tennyson, as, in the peaceful eve- 
ning of his life, after the struggles and work 
were over, he looked out on the great here- 
after : 


“ Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


“ For tho’ jrom out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 
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